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ifMliai Are Games and Simulations? 

_ J^fore proceeding too far in uying to persuade you to try games 
and simu^ clear up exactly what each is* Even a 

(^s}^l iheck of the professional literature on games, however, 
reyeriis just how difficult t|iat tafsk isj^ome educational writers, for 
example, never use the term game (with its conpototion of fun), 
while pthfers feel that simulatiori^sounds like systems-theory 
jargoii. Nevertheless, some conventional definitions of the terms 

have Merged. 

"- - 

An educational ^ame, from the classic game, theory defined by 
John von.Neuman and Oskar Mojgenstem,^ias three Inain 
characteristics: (1 ) a goal or objective (winning); (2) aset of criteria 
for determining winners and losers (competition); arid (3) rules 
which govern how players may respond.' Chess, checkers, most 
card games, and many board games fit this model. Many games we 
might use in the classroom— such as SCRABBLE, VOWEL 
/LOTTO, or PARCHEESI— are also of this type. We might 
distinguish them by labeling them nonsimulation games. The 
educational purpose of such games is usually drill, review, skill 
development, or the like. Wliile such games have their place in the 
English classroom, their potential value is probably not as greatas 
the second variety, simulation games. 

-Simulation games, or simply simulations, have a different 
ancestry from/ bDard games, probably developing most immedi- 
ately from the^Pentagon/'waf games'* employed in World War IL 
A simulation is~-a"^S^led-down, simplified model of reality^ it 
'imitates a d^^iamJc'proce^s that occurs in the real world. For 
example^ diere are commercial simulation games that imitate the 
defeat of Napoleon, the colonization of Africa, or, even th^ 
Reconstruction of the South. ^ ^- 

Using these definitions, onlv two games, THE MYTH GA^E 
and MACBETH, are nonsimulation games. The other six in- 
cluded in this book would be classified as simulations*, Bui 



1. See Theory of Games and Economic Behavior (New York: John Wiley 
&SonSj 19.H9). 




throughout, we use the word "game" (as we did at th^beginning \_ 
of the preceding *^entence) to refer to both types. - 

After riding Chapter 1 , "Why Play Games/' some readers may 
ch<x)se to turii directly to the games themselves. Others will want 
to/read die whole story of designings using, and thinking about 
ganaes before Tooking at specific games in detail. In Chapter 2, 
Michael Beary-, Robert Wesolowski, and Gary Salvner discuss the 
i tocher's role^in simulations and^emonstrateliow interactiori in 
; flie classroom changes when games areusJed. Chapter 3 shows how 
ta di^sign classroom games, providing a step-by-step outline for 
buiiaing a game. Ken Davis looks at the classroom itself as a kind 
of game Jn Chapter 4, arguing that simulations, and role- 
playing can provide us with some ways of changing the games we 
all play v/ith students. Chapter 5 is a. minority report: Irv 
HasHimoto cautions us against the overuse and abuse of games. In 
Chapter 6 we reflect on the possibilities for designing new games. 
If we've done our job rignt> and if the approach to teaching 
English presented here makes sense, we hope that you will be 
among the inmuors of tomorrow's games. . , ^ - 



i O 



Rulies of the Book 



mm 



Object: to get teachers to entertain the idea of using games to 
teach English . 



Placets: arty number may play 
Playing Time: three to four hours 
Star^ Forewdrd, or "6p- (page v 



Proceed to 
Why Play Ga^es? (page 1) 



If you jead and 
accept the above, 
advance to page 8 





If you are skeptical 

about the above, 

go directly to page 37 



If you must see an 
example of a teacher-made 
game, go to page 49 
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1. Why Play Games? 



John Hollow^il 



yhdl recently, a teacher who mentioned playing games in the 
^ssrgqin might have been subjected to the lighthearted scorn and 
n^aSlf^ M educators and adrmnisu^ators. "What's Ae 
Sjil^ \ ^ lesson plans today?" llie reasoning behind 

^^^^J^ff ^^^^^S(^ of course, is that gamesnare-fun: they are not 
re^KJ(^ aS legiGmate schoolwor^. In the educational climate of 
Me lSyOs^^ however, with the changed nature of the students we 
teai^K and a new variety of educational problems^ game^have 
already Become important tools for improving instruction. Al- . 
thoiigh "we do not want to take the view that games are a 
panacea for every teaching problem, we do suggest that games are 
serious teaching methods. ^ The thesis here, and in later chapters, 
is that games should take their place with lectures, gr^^up dis- 
cussions, role-playmg, and audiovisual methods as legitimate 
means of teaching English. 



Games and Curriculum Reform 

It is hardly a secret that English teaching has changed rapidly in 
th^ last ten years. Not only have new discoveries in rhetoric and 
Ifh^istics changed the ways in which English teachers look atv 
theif jobs, but a new generation of students— reared on television, 
tuned-in to visual ways of perceiving, ar\d angry with irrelevant 
methods of presenting materials — have entered our schools. 
Slowly and subtly, we have moved from classrooms in which the 
teacher is the authority to student-centered classrooms that focus 
on activities rather than on the mere transmission of information 
from the teacher*s notes to the student's notebook. 

In the best classrooms, our teaching has become process- 
oriented. To a much greater extern than before, we have become 



RJC 



L Of sfx»dal value: Clark C. Abt. Sertous Games (New York: Viking Press, 
I970)j and S. S. Boocock and E. O. Schild. cds„ Simulation Games in 
Learning (Bexerly Hills, Qilif.: Sage Publiraiions. 1968). 
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concerned witfi how children Uam, how diey approach problems, 
and.how they diink. In The Process of Education XGanibridge:_ 
Harvatd Unive Press, 1960) Jerome Bruner argued con- 
vincingly-Jl^t problem-solving ability should be the heart of 
education a^ that our job as teachers^^hould Se to communicate 
the bTiic principles— the structure— of our df^plihe. To a large 
extent,^getting students actively involved in classroom methods, 
was tlfclcey to such an approach. ^ 

Tochers and currkulum refonners have responded to the 
chailenges of changing ^^ucation with a variety of instructional 
hardware and software: New and sometimes better textbooks, 
audiovisual techniques, and multimedia packages now brightly 
adorn our classrooms. Tradiiion^programs in grammar and 
literature have been transformed into elective programs in which 
eoiirseslwith jitle^ such as "The Literature pf fantasy," "Death 
and Dying," and "The Supernatural" have supplanted the staid 
and traditional choices of tjie past. We speak in terms of values 
darification, affective education, the studenKentered classroom, 
and the disappearing^dais. Such catch phrases have captured the 
direction and momentum of educational reform. Already, how- 
ever, the pendulum of inevitable educational change has swung 
back tp the "basics**; some critics fear that in changing so much we 
.have discarded^iuiidamenial education in bur haste to be rid of 
outnioded curriculum. Yet the changes of the last decade have 
surely brought more effective teaching to minority students and 
others. In a recent text for prospective teachers of English, Stephen 
Duntling knd Alan Howes reflect the ambivalence many of us f|el 
about changes in the English programs: 

The traditional programs didn't work (or many students because 
they did not accommodate individual differences sufficiendv, 
were sometimes too firmly teacher-dominated and too lightly 



structured to pennit students to develop their own interests 
within a broad field.. Nfaterials were often uninvolving, un- . 
. related to the lives of students) while lecture arid discussions were 
frequently too abstract and too historical. But some of the new 
programs have proved too unstructuredand too thin formany of 
today's students. Students may finish high school without any 
real sense of literary heritage, of the forms of li tcra ture, and of the 
literatures of other cuUures.^ J 

How do educational games fit into, the kind of pervasive 
educational reforms alluded to above? Simply, we think, by 
making students active learners rather than the passive vessels for 

2. Stephen Dunning and Alan B. Howes, Literature for Adolescents: 
Teaching Poems, Stones, Novels and Plays (Glenvicw, Ill.t Scott- 
Foresman, 1975). p. 7, 
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lyipwledge they have beefi taken for in the past. Iji a good 

' classroon game, students 9^ust be active; they must participate; 

^'they must, tie involved:: ' - * ' . , 

What Claims Are Made for Games? 

Jiisr as lectures, small-group discussions, or audiovisual meth- 
. ods have specific pedagogical advantages/ so do gam^es. The early 
period of educational simulations, dating irom fhe .mid-sixties, 
was fchai^ctcrized by exuberant enthusiasm fpr, the power of 
^ming. Although the experience of tesj^g and evaluating' 
simulations has muffled die uncrititBt applause which marked 
th^t phase of unequivocal adulation for an educatiojnal in- 
novation, still games db have unique advantages, for specific 
purposes, over other teaching methods. What are these advan-^ 
tages? - " / ^r- 

L Games Promote Active, jStudent-Centered Learning, 

At tEeir best," games stimujate studer>t involvement in solvij3g"a;; 
^ problem, mastering* new skiHs, or^^jfj^ractuang old^^kills'ln *new\ 
^ contexts. In this way, games are part^of a^genEal movement away^ 
*^ frpm tlte teacher-dominated classroom. 

2j Games Are Highly Modvating. 

Because games demand and ^promote a high degree of student 
participation, they motivate students to a greater'extent than do, 
conventional textbooks or worksheets. Some educators feel that 
games may b§ more successful with the '"turned-off* student 
precisely for this reason. Clark Abi, a well-knowji game designer, 
writes that ''the clearest advantage of educational gaming \is 
increased student motivation. Particularly when it is very loW 
because of socioeconomic factors, and wl>ere students find their 
curriculum irrelevant to their own life experiences, educationai 
games can make previously uninteresting; material fascinating. j 
Qther theorists think that because g<unes opcrateron a ''gut*' level, 
learning can take place intuitively rather than ihiough the usual 
abstraction and analysis. ^ \ 

3. Games Provide Oix?n-Ended Op|X)rtunitXes. 

One danger pointed out bv the educational reformers of the sixties 
is the "right answer" syndrome in asking'students questions. 



3. Abi, "Games for Learning.'* in Simulation C\amcs in Learning, 
Boocock and Schild, cds.. (Beverly Hills, C^lli^.:^SagcPublRations. 1968), 
p. 82. 
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Since most games allow a wide variety of responses and ap- 
proaches to problems, there are no "right answers" m the 
traditional sense. Most good games, in fact, requke that students 
make decisions on their own and deterniine. solutions that may_ 
vary with the situation. 
4, Games Provide Immediate Feeuback. / 

Most overburdened, teachers have exfjenehced fhe problem of 
waiting too long, to hand back student papers; to be effective, 
feedback must follow ^x;rfo\-mance. TVlost games provide abnost 
immediSte feedback to students, since in most cases winning and 
losing will depend on how well the students perform. If the game 
is followed by a Bebriefing period, or postgame analysis, strat- 
egies cart be^einforced right away. 
5i Gathes Reduce the Risk of Failure. 

Especially in games that require role-playing, students find 
freedom frorii the usual classrcxjm relationships. Once initial 
inhibitions are overcome, they participate in waysdiey wpuld npL^ 
if faced with the threat of teacher evaluation. Since gradmg an 
individual's performance in a game is inadvisable, students nsk 
winning of losing without f<ar of tjie teacher's red pencil. 

6.' Games Promote Cooperation and Social Learning. 

As part of the growing trend toward the sti^dent-centeFed ciass- 
roorn, gaming requires stude;its to work together in role-p!aying, 
arguing and debating,.giving and taking, and usir:^ language in a 
variety of contexts. Even when played competitively, games 
demand a high degiee of cooperation. 

Drawbacks of Games 

Despite the positive experiences of maray teachers who have 
used games successfully, critics continue to doubt the effective- 
ness of gaming in the classroom. And, like any teaching method, 
games have been subject to abuses. Although the contxibutors to 
ihisliandbook are, for the most part, enthusiastic advocates of 
educational game.':, we feel that th« criticism should be acknowl- 
edged. _ - 

*Are mmes too much fun? The attitude persists that if games 
are so much fun, they" might erode respect for the teaqhers 
authority. Also, if games are so motivating and arouse such 
interest, what happens on those days when the teacher must 

12 • - 
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inevitat)ly jetufh to more conventio'^.al reading and writing . 
assignments? \ / . ^ . 

~"*Do gameTdistort the r^al world? Most games simplify the 
actml processes they simulate in order to present rliose situations 
in a>mpact form. For instance, in the MADISON AVENUE 
GAME students a^e asked to respond as if they were advertising 
writer^. A Critic might point out, however, that the complex 
tactor§ of marketing research, th? variety of national markets, and., 
the real time constraints under which ad writers work aie ignored^ 
in the game. Similarly, in a game like QUERIES 'N THEORIES; 
(see description in Appendix, p. 153), Which purports to show how 
the raodern linguist operates, the compleicities^of generatWe*"^ 
transformational grammar are greatly simplified, to show Jiie ' 
i^derlying principles. In ^jny game , there is some necessary ti^de- 
^f$ between an ekact repiica of reality and the econom)^ and 
effjcacy of a model. ' . ^* . i , 

*Do games mcourage tfie wrong values? Some critics would 
afgiie that games promote undesirable competition,^ and "th^ 
acquisition of power and wealth. The values implied pn any,game, 
however, are*thc>se built into it, consciously oronconsclously, by 
the game's desi^iers. For eve^v game which is competitive, it is 
po^ible to design a npncQmpeiiiive game, and for every game 
which support?! the status quo, it is ix)ssible to design a game 
which questions such conventional values as sexism, tacismi* or 
industrial growth. We shall have moie to sa>, in Chapief 4, about 
planning the game*s objectives. 

Games and the English Classroom 

-Despite tlie \ariei\ of games— and books and ai tides about 
game-related approaches to education — produced in the last 
decade. ie].ui\e!\ few have been designed s|x*cificall> With the 
English teachei in mind. Tcacheis in mathematics, in the scic.ices, 
and panic ulaih in s(xial studies have crcnited a large number of 
t iassiooni games. Some havt obvious merit; others aie banal. We 
have mat'i pti/^Jes and ma/es galore. Civil War battles are 
simulated, as aie the huntinemactices of primitive tribesmen. A 
*lmoon colony" g-ame paralfets^he revolt of the American 
colonies. Other simulations range jrom demonstrating the func- 
tions of the market economy to foousing on what it feels like to be 
poor or black. Relatively few gann^s, howevei , zero in on the skills 
we teach in the English classroom. ~ — - ^ 
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innirfg in the mid-sixties^ we entered, the phase of academic 
"fining in \yhich enthusiasm warhigh, biit evaluation was often 
^ thereVas fitde pipof of the effectiveness of 

t^ be changing. As with other 
©au&fiQi^^^ ^'xiing is emeric^^asecond^^ge of its 

f^^i^tsyi^a which the good is bejiigseparaii^frqra tlfemetely 
J^n^e);^^ English Journal review of severarbooks wim 
^^^j^e^nenje^ approithes to Engl^h^ Charles Suhor \yrote: "the 
" rg>d permanence ot the current movement towards gimmes in 
cia^room is a matter of conjecture, [but] . . . the fun hy- 
lesis is gaining ground in professional literature .... 



- In the first full-scale investigation of sinuxlationr games- in the 
college remedial co|tip6sition class, Lynn^Troyka studied the 

effectivene ss of six r^ewly-deyeloped simulation games in teaching 
wntmg an3Toundrthem well suited to teaching communication 
skills: * ^ 

In addition to their motivational value, simulation -ganles offer 
adt/antages uniquely suited to the English classrobm. Since 



communication antongjlayers is a necessary cojnfponent of all 
simulation-gamjng» players miist talk, argue; persuade, and 
negotiate.^ Throughout the activity, then, words, their use and 
martipula|ion, are called into play.* / 



In particular, Ms. Troyka found that the role-playing required in 
^ many simulation games improved the students'^ abilities to cope 
with rhetorical concepts of voice, tqne, and persona. Drawing her 
examples from the work of Walker Gibson in Persona and in 
Tdugh, Sweet, and Stuffy, she found that games provide unique 
^ advantages for a framework for student assignments: 

.r. .Simulation-gaming provides students experience in (1) 
having different voices for different situations; (2) being a\vare of r 
thelr ejcact audience— rather than the undefined audience t>f the 
_ ^ " , teacher or then classmates, in simulation-gaming the.audience 
is specific and (3) knowing precisely what is the goal and 
purpose of each composition.^ 



N Our View of Games 

I All the contributors to this book believe that games and 
simulations, if properly integrated with other activities, can 



4. Charles Suhor, '*The Fun Hypothesis: Games in the English Glas^- 
troom/* English Journal 6i (December 1975), p. 64. 

5. Lynn Q. Troyka,2'^tudy of the Effect of Simulation-Gaming on 
Expository Prose Competence of College Remedial Compositioa Stu- 
dents " unpublished di^sertatioYi, New York University, 1973, p. 5. 

6. 'Troyka. p. 26: 
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^Z^^^^etiii^h English teaching. None of us, we hope, is so fooJish as to 
that games offer, a panacea to all our educational 
IxC /^ problems; nor do we suggest that you should play games when 
^$[^ _ students ^m bored reading Shakespeare or wh^n the film you 
^ • _ ordered didh*t arrive. But we do think that^rt^es are serious 
7 Ji^tigc^c^ tools which can provide effective ways'of presenting 
_ iristo^^ composition, in language, and ia literature. We 
" SeHeveihat games repitoent alternatives to the lecture, the group 
JcU^^u^ the filr^strip; for certain kinds of material and 

ftS;^/ sul)j|cts, ;we think gam^s have distinct advantages. 

_ _ tlfespi^e the banality and poor quality of many educauonal 
^__^j^m$s, and despite the danger of students becoming saturated 
wflf g^fiKS, we ste, with Clark Abt, a bright future for games and 

simulations. '*The growing trend toward inaea^ gam^ use-in ^ 

\] die classroom,** he predicts, '"is likely to continue into the futureas- 
schi^Is f eek additional ways to make leamingactivevrelevan t, aqd 
exciting for studeriif and teachers and to lower the barriers which 
w -often make school 'foreign* to young students.**^ 

! At this point, some readers may wish to skip over the next five ' _ 

chapters and go directly to the Igames themselves. We h^ve , 
included eight original games for the English classroom. We 
believe that eacl} is playable and complete^^and that the general :^ 
L concepts expressed in tHe body of this handbook will "become 

clearer in the light of the specific examples provided by these 
T . games. ^_ . 



-J. 



7. Clark C. Abi. Serious Games, (New York: Viking Press. 1970), p. 120. 
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KKiSKb^w t^^ the Game 
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Mike Beary 
^ Gaxy Salvner ; 
^^ \ ^^febert Wesolowski ^ 

4^^(l game director can be likened to the magidap who, no^ 

jmattet fiow many times he tries the same trick; still thinks the 

_ n^^ in his magic M*. it rather than m the minds of his 

audience. As a result, he inevitably overlooks something he should 

beading or does Sometliing he shouldn't. Perhaps lie forget^ |p|?^ 

jSie stage properly. Perhaps his sleight of hand isn't qfiick-^augh. 

^ Perhaps at the crucial moment he tips the hat just far ^nou^ io 

iev<^l where that rabbit really does come. from. No WndeFhis 

I audience groans. His ineptitude is embarrassingly ap^renu 

^ - ^ • ' . " " y:\ k -^^V' ' ' 

Running a game is not merely a matter of setiinj|a bag props 

in front of the class and proclaiming, , in essence, 'tHay k^s! 

^jMaym^i.see my rabbit trick?" If you treat a game as a mere gimjgiTck 

1,-tijat-iuys^yoiLreleasejime from serious business, so wilT ypur 

students. But if you take pains to run a game^ffectively, it you 

w^lk -hard to set th^ scene right, eliminate the 'awkward or, 

superfluous moves, and direct everyone's attention to the hat and 

away from yourself, your students just might experience magicof 

a kind— the magic of perceiving, understanding, and engaging in 

things diey've never experienced before. * 

The idea that *'a good game runs itself" is, from the point of 
view of the teacher, a dangeiou^niisconception, for it implies that 

^ the teacher running a game has noting to do. A good game, like 
any good educational tool, will appear tQjun; itself; but behind 
that appearance is the care and attention of a director who knows 

^ \^^hat the game does, who his players are, and how to put the two 
tpgether with maximum effect. As any game designer knows, no 
-game is teacher-proof. 

Be<;pming a good game director takes prgpaiatign and practice 
—preparation by learning thoroughly wh^) ttieig-^me does and _ 
can do, and practice in stayingbutof the wSy (oraj^pearing tostay ' 



^^^_^y^~ __llie authors of this chapter arcciirrenily dociora! students in English and 
^^^ji: VEducauon at the l^niversiiy of Michigan.;,. 
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^^^s2;_oujLof ^i^^ \yay) once the game gets going. When he directs a game, 
V^e5£a5^ assun>e a new role, that of facilitaiorraiher than 

_.ai|^^ guide rath^ir thari^ocpositor of truth. While 

- Stud^ g^mq, the teacher observes, listens, en- 

J^IIV l^^rag^^ where he is needed; but he does not teach. The^ 

— 1^ ^^^^ authoritarian to facilitator comeseasierfor _ 

jqme than fpr othecs* The teacher who regularly runs mteractiye . 
^ac^g^es^ aniwh^ is used to the noise and apparent disorder that 
^B5?li^i^ ^^he^^^^^ have no trouble creating the relaxed, I 
grMqtHvje^^^^^^ in whic^h ^mes flourish. On the odier 

h^9itea3^^ 

.Bn?£tQS^t in tlm classroom, may ha^^ troubli& 

^C^I^pS^J^^^ noise levels and physical activity games reqiiire, ^ , 

^^^^es^Offen played in what may appear to he an atmofphere ^ _^ 

oLdi^^ ^and it may take a considerabje act of faith for ^ 

^^JrS|a tj^cfie^^^ to peisuade themselves that studeni| can indeed . 5/^. 
.^I^rrjijn the^^ s^lc^^ 
^^flect a breakdown in discipline, but simply the fact tihat thirty . * 
, 3ijffergnt youngsters haye embarked on thirty different missions. 
Perl|ap% such a teacher shquld suppress his qualms, suspenS fii§ 
dlsb|lief^ try a game just once. Chances are good diat the 
Tactij^fty would work-out to his satisfaction. 

Although a teacher iioes not teachr^le a garneTsiri progressT"^ 

^;^he|still has much to do. Often the time and^energy she will need to ' | 

"^^repare herself to run a game will exceed the thne and enjergy she .1 

ordirlarily pours into planning a conventional lecture or dis- . | 
^cussion.. Most of that preparation must occur^d'verai days or even , 

wefeks before her students are to begin placing the game. , W 

-I . ■'. ■ ■■■ - 1 

Pref>aring Yourself to Play a Game , ' 

^ I ' * . ^ * ' ' - " "--^ 

, Assume thai you have somehow acquired a game that;sounds as 
tl^ough it might tie in nicely with a unit your class will be studying , '2 
ix^ the next several weeks. Your first job is to get to know that game 
intimately, not only to determine whether its teaching goals Z 
coincide with your own, but also to equip yourself for running it, j 
mmerdally marketed edficational games come with notes to 
e teacher describing tlie game's objectives, mechanics, and ^ 
:qpe.^gj»3aihese notes closely. They will give you a good idea of 
ha! ihe game is intended to do and what it does not try todo. But ^-7z 
E^.^ jieverse'ttle for merely u ling these notes before turning thegame '3 
►^r to your students.^ :>uch teachers* manuals often state the 
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.mecnanics o£a game too technically and its virtues as a teaching 
toblitpo-generously (if not mi^leadingly). 

% fkr j^empst thorough and enjoyable way to prepare yourself 
foit running a game is to recruit some friends, buy some wine and 
clieese, and play the game some evening, a week or two before you 
.plan to bring it to class. In doing this, you will feel some of ttie 
g^ssures and satisfactions your students will feel ; you will also get 
a senseol the^spirit of the game that will pay off la!& when you run 
itm class. . z . . 

jBhis flose-range exposure to die "game will likely g^ve you ideas 
fpt i^ilpring the activity to fit the interests and- talents of your 
students. Ask your co-players for their suggestions too. These will 
be especially helpful if the game contains differenuated roles, as 
does THE PUBLISHING GAME in which each player perf orms 
a different, task, y jybu play such a game only once,^ou will be 
familiar with tli€i4cn^a"ds of only one role. To get a fullersense of 
wfiatjOhe game expects of other players, you must r^d all th^e role 
pfofiles and individual instructions to stiudents. 

If you cannot play thVgame before your class does, find other 
teachers who have used ft and ask them how their students 
responded to it, what they learned from it, what **bumpy spots** to 
expect, and what modifiptions might be useful. A better way of 
getting to knoWjhe gat^e Is to^ watch ianptlier teacher's class 
grapple with it, although that opportunity is all too rare. 

However yoii J:^ ^^^^ut^rquainting yourself with the game, 
/keep asking yourself whether it teaches skills that you r(?ally want 
your students to learn. ConsideV as well.th'e efficiency of the game 
as a teaching instrument. Experienced Risers of simulationrgames 
tend to agree that thfe best games are those whieh i&ngsige students 
in creative or decision-making processeis rather than in the 
memorization- of facts; the latter can b^ tWnsmitt^ more^effi- 
ciently by text, lecture, ordiscussion. Agamerequirings'udents to 
combine sentences in new patterns is prob^ibly more efficient than 
one that trains students to identify parts of speech or to label 
syhiactic constructions, no matter what one may think, of the 
relative merits of teaching those three skills. ITie mpst popular 
simulation games are aeative and ptocess-Qriented, Requiring 
students to make decisions which lead to the creation of something 
new. . / • 

As you examine the materials, keep a ni^ptal list of the 
assumptions the game makes about the playerslGam^ designers 
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often boast, with considerable justificatiori, that a big virtue in 
gaming is_ that just about anybody can do it, regardless of age or 
background. As true as this usually is, it's wise to decide for 
yourself,, as you study the game, whether your students can meet 
the expectations of the game confidently enough to profj: from 
playing. > . - ^^ 

, Most English games make the usually safe assumpdori that 
stpdeSts^ are familiar with some facet of life in thereal world: AM 
jadiq. The Reader's Digest, sports,^ political speeches, book 
xmews, song lyrics, news broadcasts, and the editorial page are 

j&campies* Are your students as familiar with these things as the 
gaihe demands? More important, most games expect students to do 
sometfiing that many of them have never done before: conduct an 
intieodew, make a speech, lay out the front page of a newspaper, 
write a poem, play the role of an insurance salesperson, speak 
before a TV camera. Will the game adequately equip your 
students to perform unusual tasks? Are the role profiles (if there 
are any) described with enough detail for your students ic visualize 
how they are to act? If players are required .to wri|e in unfamiliar 
modes or styles (haiku, **journalese,** press releases, oHiuaries), 
does the game supply adequate models and clear instructions? 
Also keep in mind the converse of these questioxis: are your 
students already so proficient at these tasks that playing the game 
would be superfluous? 
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Preparing Your Students to Play a Game^ ' , - 

If you decide tha*. some of the activities embedded in the game 
are sufficiently alien to your students to warrant advance teaching, 
consider whether the game merits the time and effort of pregame 
learning exercises. Is the unfamiliar territory worth crossing? If, 
for instance, the game supposes that the player knows som^ legal 
terminology and he doesn't, are the expected benefits of the game 
sufficient to justify spending advance class time teaching the 
special vocabulary? Too much ^'teaching the game** puts students 
in thejposition of guests whosehost inwsts on playing a "fantasUc 
•sthen launches an overly lo'ng drill session on the rules 
newcomers can participate. ' 

On the other hand, if you decide that the unfamiliar elements 
deserve class time, devise activities to teach these elements before 
introducing the game. If, for example, the game calljs for role-, 
playing, and your class lias had no experience with that, yqu 
might persuade a few of the most ebullient students to try some 

RIC 
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Tple-piaying with the rest of the class as an audience. Warm-up 
^rple-tplay exercises C9uld be built around stock dramatic sitii-^ 
Nations o£jhe student teacher meeting l>enigerent 

class, JoFexarople; or the-new-kid-at-school-and-why-she*s-re- 
1 jecied-and-how-she's-redeeme^ If you're courageous, conscript a 
student or another teacher to join you in improvising role-play 
;situations^iuggeste by the onlookers in the class. 

. the pregame activities take, it may be unwise to _ 

keep mentioning the game as the culmination of all this ac tivity, 
or even to mention iiat ail. Certainly, if yoaiind yourselftising the 
game as a bribe to keep students working at the pregame exercises, 
chances are thos^xercises aren't worth doing. In any^case, too 
much advance billing will make the game, when it finally arrives, 
. ainticlimactic. _ _ 1 . ' 

kecognize^ that-the decision to use any game involves a risk. 
Simulation games aife unpredictable, open-ended activities, and 
no amount of caution in choosing one will guarantee its succe3iyn 
class. Of course this is to some extent^ue of every instructional 
activity^; but because games often take longer to run than 
conventional media w6uld take to teach the "same" material, the 
gamble is bigger. Perhaps the best advice is this: unless you are 
reasonably certain that the game will fail disastrously, go ahead 
ami try it. / ' ' . 

iTie game should relate directly to the topic under study at the 
timeji is played. Students should see it as a logical outgrowth of 
what they are talking about and residing about, never as diversion- ^ 
ary filler. Timing is important. At precisely what point in a u^nitof 
study a game should be introduced depends, of course, on the 
, game and its relevance to the rest of the curriculum^ If the activity 
involves advanced facility in, say, identifying various forms of 
propaganda, perhaps it.wpuld fit most usefully at the end of aunit 
on rhetorical' techniques of persuasion. 

.Fortunately, most games do not presuppose much abstruse 
knowledge and can be safely played much earlier in a course of 
study. £arly exposure to a^ game has the advantage^ of giving^ 
students a concrete experience to look back at as they go on to , 
consider.a topic in more abstract terms. Furthermore, $imulation 
games present a stripped-down model of reality, free of back- 
ground noise. T](iere is a danger that players rnay be, left with ' 
oversimplifieci trr^ressions-of a iTiil-life aciivit>^ Using a game 
early in a unit gives the teacher ample opportunity to qualify and 
refine any misleading notions ihe'game may have created. 
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1 . In sprnejgames several leadership roles must be filled before play 
^lainj^n. shpuld the teacher go about role-<asting? There 
are^seyeral p Perhaps the most tempting is to appoint tis 
. j eaHe i^tftpse outgoing, alert, assertive students who seem most 
Lajkely io.]^^ classmates moving. Another method is to 

rex])lainJto t^ in basic terms what the leadership roles call 

V^or^&enfeO or nominees for clasf election, 

i,^^nsider also diose studep^s whoare not thg usual academic pr 
.jsoaal^chi^^ A leadership role» because it carries responsibility 
i^ndja^dpse of pre^^^ miglit present a good chance for gne of 
llSpse disaffected St iintapped abilides. Be » 

. prepared for'spn^esun^rises. A simulation gam^putsjiew cplnuols . 
- oa AeinteracUon among participants, and the informal relatibn-^ 
ships thatprdin^ obtain in a classroom ofteq collapse under 
j|&e'new rules of the game. We have seen more than one erstwhil^* 
3as^idol rebuffed by peers when try ing to play A\t taskmaster i^ a 
simuladpn game; we have also seen shy, reserved students sUg^ 
leadership roles^wi^i uj^xpected easeand jDoise. We hasten toadd, 
however^ thata student w;jio^oes not want such a role should not 
.l)e cia&ced into taking it. / 

Once leaded have been selected^ you may want to confer with 
them a day or so before the game begins to familiarize thfem with 
the rules, characters, and purpose^ of play. Games usually tegin 
slowly, as players are just "testing the water," and it Jle^s if the 
person presiding knows what direction the activity is to take. 

Fjew English gam^ are built for a full house of tl^irty of more 
. students. Most r^^quire a division of the class into teams. Whatever 
the size of die teams, we urge you to mix, in each, students of high 
and low al3ility. That way slow students can leatn from brighter 
pnes, ^d, since games^tend to reward decision -making and 
creative^skills that **slpw*'' st^udents may command asably as the 
more gliV and literate "bright*' students, the Matter may alsa learn 
«imething from the former. Tftis possibility becomes more 
probable, when one considers that gqmes are interactive^ de- 
.;manding and rewarding social abilities which are not die 
""exclusive property of the acadifmic higli fliers. A big benefit of 
^mall group work is that reticent students who never say anything 
in class often sprihg to lifein the less threatening, moreaction- 
oriiented small group. 

Incidentally, heterogeneous social, as well as academic group- 
ing helps break down the social stratification that characterizes 
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^^^a^^^cgcms, I?t a business English class that one of the 
^^^au^^ eduational gaanries eradicated rigid social barriers 

^^^^tEa1t^HM yi^^^ students^in three distinct castes. 

i^I^KIff tiji^ behind-the-scenes social engineering in 

j^gpl^nm^^^^ you think it may help integrate your 

^^^^^^^fi^si^fgni^^^ which a game is played ran make 

Z^^J^^Ua^nce^^w^ packages feature classroom rnaps show-^, 
^IJnj^^w tQ^^ of your room fpr j gi^n * , Vr^^th 

l^^tf^^ Ji^s us^^ advisable to j^p^groups separate and, a^^e 
^^^^_^^^^^fime, much mjaMfty^gs 

^^g-^^#E^gi]|l§^ may also, want lo^t put materi|fs for pro 
^^^V^_j^Mi^-gcpnstruction^ magic markers, i^und 

case players deci<|e to decorate, as they profab^ 
^^^3^^^^.^Miyt the object of the game is ^ create a product such as a _^ ..^^ 



: magazm^^ or a videotaped performance. Let ideas for pypps 
^meJrpm the students— boi^efully lihey will Bringin many ip^ps 

Sig^^iSown, ^ ^ I ^ ? " 

~^ 7/ ^^ame d^^ the "fflayful** \^lue of artifacts, lik^^^ 

papner money and aplastic hotels |i MQlNOPQLY, an4 some"- 
j^uc^tional games come^wMrbigrc4lorfuk>bjectsipenhanoe the 
^ flavor the game or toniake reladc^ships within a game reaf'ly ^ 
apparent. An accumulation of "Lego** blocks, for example, can 
symbSlize wealth or power or votes. |ncidental props, likeal^u^e 
gold star for the player in first place^can add to th^fujp of^game 
by mocking the pretensions of wh^t they repregenf: Nametags 
indicating player roles are common. Some students get so inyolv^ 
in a game diat they forget their assun^d identity and have to looR 
at their tags to remind themselves of V roles. And some gamijs 
penalize die player wKo hides his ta^. ■ . ^ ^ft 

For practical reasons, game prodi|:ers often hold props tp a ^ 
minimum, and you may want to add s^me of your pwn. Go ahead ^ 
and improvise. Pieces of colored stripg of different lengths can 
indicate status. Linl^of rope can restrict player mobility. The 
player in charge can keep her subordinates on schedule with an 
^ ^ oven dmer and hand bell to signal the end of a round. No an^y of 
S^itzy adornments will turn a poor simuladon game into a 
^J^l meaningful one, but visible, touchable objects can add to the fun 
and excitement of a good game. 

Ydimr itple in Implementing a Game 

; 1. ^V^ether .your students view a game as a solemn affair or a 
pj^^^ inmdiessly entertaining one or something in between depends 
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^ OB the chemistry of teacher-student and student-student 
fjefcTto your classroom. Obviously you cannot alter es- 
fcabhsh just by bringing a game to class; but to the 

j^xtent ^ able to influence the- mood of the class you 

^ficSiM do^^^ an atmosphere of^etious fun. Keeping the 

bnafng brief is^a step in the right direction. On the day the game is. 
^ t^^^^ fefore, explaia the game to the class in 

VTb^^putliM purpose, a biv^bout its mechanicSj, and the fact 
^^^t^^re^^^^ disct^bion (if you plan one)— but 

Sgicfet&.the-b and avoid techmc^^^ties. 

€Set!^put o| spitlight as fast as you cahand let your students 
oyj^nj^ isn't always easy. If, for exan^l^ bits of prefatory 
igfo such as Vole ^ofiles^, are ex tensive^qr complicated 

. . .XOJ^i^y 5^^^ distribute and discuss them one a^y before the 
ILiheirtri^ are intricate, you may want to show the 
\ daS^a tri^^ by ''walking through* 'crucial movesforall to see. 

B^t^liv^ys avoid as much elaboration as you dare. Rules are 
. ^>flng and confusing to read Or hear, and they are best learned 
_ throvigh play anyhow. Try to spend hot more than ten minutes on 
briefing, much less if possible. ^ 

/ Once the game has begun, walk softly arid carry a big hearing 
_aid> Jfour main job now is to observe and listen. Without 
appearing to be top intrusive, move from grou{^ group taking in 
the action. Jry not to interfere. Play will probably move slowly at 
fi^st, but momentum will build as players grow more comfortable 
with the rules and roles. 

During the initial stages of confusion, students will ask 
questions. If a question about some procedural point arises, 
answer it fast; but if disputes between players arise, encourage 
them to work out solutions themselves. This is especially desirable 
if the dispute grows out of the dynamics of the game. If^ for 
example, students playing THE MADISON AVENUE GAME, 
which calls for collaborative writing, start arguing over whose 
wording should be adopted and turn to you for arbitration, insist 
that they settle their disagreement themselves. After all, one 
purpose of collaborative tasks is to learn when to assert oneself and 
whm to defer to the judgments of others. In this case, a teacher's 
intervention would only deprive students of an opportunity to 
learii-, 

z_ . " ^ 

Sometimes students will challenge the rules of an acdvity arid 
propose modifications. This is usually a healthy development. 
Simulation games try to reproduce reality, bm they, do not 
Q inticipate eve^y^aspea of ^h^ reality. If students propose an 
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\ Operational change inlthe interest of greater realism, help them 
_ - t^iinkj^^ cl)nsequences of that change in terms of the 

lAvhp||actiyi ty if they a}re will ing to live with those consequences, 
short, be reluctant to lay down the law, but when you' 
^ -r^tist arbitrate, be consistent with the goals and the spirit of the 

X/^^^^^^^^ the role oT game director means surrendering the 
^ J.^^^er'sjraditional rolelof judg 

^hat tp So; don*t reveal-^^ look, word, or deed— what ^ygu diink 
pEjheir decisions. Garties are self-monitoring, and a, student's 
^nsCothij progress or Jack of it should come from \yjthin the 
not. from the inurusion of a spectator, however ij>erceptive 
"^Kinbiased."^ 




JEbr4he same reason, wdsuggest that you not grade a student on 
his /i^A9rmance in a game. In fact, so many studen^r^ gdihl in 
Mferent directions in aj single game that-^faiPgraHing is a 
practical impossibility.^ ^mes should give student the 
chance to learn from their 6wn mistakes, so it is essential that they 
be willing to risk mistake^. This willingness is unlikely in the 
atmosphere of intimidation that grading produces. In the_ co urse 
of play, a student's performance is usually evaluated quite enoiigh 
^ by ^other ^players^not^ systematically _ but spontaneouslyj^by_ 
laughter, smiles,^kepiicism,iir blank faces. This peer evaluation 
is the most t)Otent feedback die player will receive, and th^ teacher 
knows that this judgment of performance is^an integral part of the 
game for each par ticipahjt. - 

ThG shift from authonty figure to game director involves 
subtleties of behavior that vary with every situation, but some 
specific advice is possible. Here, paraphrased from a list, of 
suggestions written ^ by Alice Kaplan Gordpn in Games for' 
Growth,^ are ten commandments that the game director should 
beware of transgressing: _ \ ' . _ ^ . 

Cl. Ailow students to make and correct their own errors. 
1? Allow students to use their own strategies even if you know of 
better ones. * 

3. Permit stiidents to learn the rules of a game at their own pace 
and in their own wayr^ 

4. Agree to modify rules only if doing so will not completely 
subvert the objectives of die game. \ ^ - _ 

5. Exi^ct a certain amount of noise and disorder. 



I.Alice Kaplan Gordon, Games for Gronth (Chicago: Science Researcli 
^Associate^Mnc, 1972), p. 116. 
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6. Allow students to di^uss matters that seem irrelevant JLO the 
progress of ,the game. These matters may just l)ecome relevant 
later. ' ^ ^ - % 

7. Allow students to move about freely. " * 

8. Be operrtoiall questions students raise, even though *Tl)at*s 
not in the rules.** ' 

9. Be prepared to admit a lack of knowledge about an aspect of 
^etgame or the process under study. ^ 

10. Resist the temptation to consider a game a less serious form of 
education than a textbook. 

Your Postgame RoiSe 

Whea the game is over, you should conduct a postgame 
discussion. The purpose of this discussion, or debriefing, is 
threefold; / 

1. It allows students to find put what other players were doing 
durmg the game. (This is espjscially important if the roles were 
sharply differentiated, as in THE PUBLISHING GAME.) 
^ 2. It allows students to verbalize and synthesize what they have , 
learned. ' . . 

3. It gives the teacher a chance to forge a link between the 
actLvliyJn the game and dhe^wider context of study in which the 
game has been played. \ . ^ ^ 

Usually the teacher will ha^e to say very little to get the discussion 
moving. As players return to iHeir seats, sonie will probably be 
talking excitedly about what they have just done. Capitalize on the 
excitement by asking how players felt at a given point in the game. 
Their answers may well' reveal very differen.t'perceptions. Try to 
find out what students got out of the activity. A good strategy is to 
mention 'something you observed in the group's handling of the 
game and relate it to a real life^ituation. 

Possible Questions: 

1. Select one pyrt of the activity that players seemed to enjoy, 
and ask why they liked it. Would they like it in the same way if they 
were participants in a real situation? ^ 

2. Ask the same questions about a part of the activity that failecj 
to stimulate any enthusiasm. 

3. Ask which player's performance students jud ged particular ly 
-effective. Ask the person liow she weiuiabout doing what she ditf^Tf 
that's not self-evident. Discuss whether that mode of operating 
would work in the real-life, activity. 
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4vlf the game invited a parody of some aspect of the real world, 
3sk what made the best caricatu1re#krgdod. Were'others too heavy- 
handed, or too subtle? ' J 

5. Askif anyone would do anything differently if he had it to do 
over again. If .someone says yes, he has apgarendy learned 
something an^ ihould be questioned to determine his opinions. 

6. Give a V requiring^students to respond to the, 
pr^ucts flhey .have created, if any (skits, sp>peches, magazines, 
video- or sounci- taped performances, etc.) 

7. Eropose playing the game again. If some do not want to, find 
out why. This woyuld also be a good moftient tQa*?k what changes 
in the game format students would recommend. 

In the debriefing, as in th,e game itself, try not to pass judgment on 
any one student's perfoimance. As soon as the discussion mod- 
erator assumes the role of judge, students tend to stop talking. _ 
\i - ' • ^ ^ - V ^ ^ - y 

Hoiv you isteer th^ debrifefing dejSends on your purpHOses tor 
conducting the gamejnuthe first place, for instance, i£^yqu^ran 
THE PUBLISHING GXME to give your students a senS ofiow a 
Jiterary jfixagazine is assembled, edited, and published, the de- 
briefing might profitably focus on the honesty ofv.th'^'modeL Ifi 
however, you ran the gaine to tease students into wridng poetry,^ 
reviews, and biographies, then the debriefing might moire fruit- 
fully center on die writing process. Or, il that process eludes 
verbalizing (as it^oesior even die best writers), perfeps a replay/ 
with everyone taking a new role, would be better. (In fact, 
simulation games, since they become something different each 
time theyjare played, are eminently replayable.) 

Unlike many social science g^mes, which set out to crea te irf the 
pafticipadng students emouons.ielt by real peojDle in various 
[hypothetical posiuons in human scfei.ety,.many English games, 
especially writing games> set put to offer a mock-serious pretext for 
word play. The purpose of die game is still serious, but the 
' simulation of i^ality is not. THE MADISON AVENUE GAME, 
for example, makes no attempt to reproduce the experience of ad 
writers working injhe offices of J. WalterlTiompson. It simply^ 
t^kes a familiar mcgium (ads) and asks students to ipon with diat 
niedmm ify obs€r%g absurd constraints. In games diat yield 
products such as a%, TV programs, and magazines, in-depth 
debriefing may l>e superfluous, as explaining a joke is supe^r- 
flubus, since what students have^one is on view for all to appraise. 
In any case, don't force a postgame discussion. When you sense 
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jbat Students have said all the^^ishiojSMay^ let the debriefing die a 
liiuSal de^th. ' V .? 

^-^ftfi^^^^^ you, >G^^may want to return tp^ii^^!/^^^^^^ 

^liijind i^ Hayuig 'studeojis respond^Va,' "^^ 5 

ipStfen^re ato^^ mi^i be'helpful a^ou revan^iKe 

"^^l: J^^\q^^^^ if ^the'^game was^an ovaryvrheliping succ^^Ou 
5^^^§^^l^jl?e it alone. On &e other hanc^fii w^s ip^^^ 
fiiliSeryQjfem^ design a new game fromlcratch, in ' 



wKidi cas)e55tt^next chapter will be ot special^inifrestsiG^^ou. 

... J. 
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Just as there is no single way to write an essay, confpose a 
popular song, or choreograph a dance,' there is no single way to 
^design a simulation game. But like the rhetoric of an essay or the 
^^formal rules that govern writing a sonnet, thei-e are certain 
^ guideposts that most games follow. My purpose in this chapter is 
to relate some experiences in making simulation games and to 
outline a step-by-step design procecjure. 

My experiences as a' game-maker come from inventing games 
for my own classroom and conducting a workshop for secondary 
teachers in which games were the focus, * In the^summer of 1975 ,T 

_ offered a coiirse^t the University of Arizona, for preservicQ and 
inservice teachers, subversively titled '^Alternate Methods ^oi 

, Teaching English/* Eleven teachers from junior high through 
university levels enrolled in the workshop. What we had in mind, 
simply, was to examine commercially available games for English ' 
and to pla> those games as a prelude to designing innovations for , 
oui own classrooms. We wanted to learn all we could about the 
structure of games before jxioling our collective kno\t ledge to 
build some games of our own. 

Our apprenticeship as novice gamesters began by gathering 
together what books and materials we could find about games, 
plus as many commercial games as possible. We then divided into 
three groups of four. Our three-hour sessions passed quickly as we 
inspected gamebuards> dumped out the contents of strange boxes, 
deciphered rulesheets, and— simply— played games. 

Although some of the workshop members were initially 
dubious about the educational value of games, by the end of the 
first week each of the three groups was committed to making a 
game. Our group division took us in three separatedirectipns. The 
rest of this chapter will present some of our groping, our false 
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\. Some of the material in this chapter appears in slight): different form 
in an article by the aurhor, "Classroom Games for Ex\%\hh*'' Amona 
English Bulletin 18 (October 1975), pp. 146-150/ 
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starts, and some eventual conclusions we came to about the game 
3esi^ process. 

Most books on gamesand simulations have a chapter on design, 
butwe found that usually these provided only a checklist of steps. 
S^me^chec are no more useful to the game-maker than the 
jhil(is~f6r rhyme schemes would be for^the potential poet. Clark 
j^j^^mpus Games (New Yorkr.'Viking Press, 1970) has' 
pi^serit^ an effectiial ten-step process. Unfortunately, Abt*s point 
of ^^?w is that of the governmental planner and is heavily-laden 
^vwth^^^^te of the systems analyst. Abt's Ascription of the 

design process can be reduced to seven essential steps: 

I/Define the educational goals and objectives. u 
• 2Btimit the scope of the game. 

3. Gullin'e the process or^quence of events. 

4. Identify the key players and their objectives. 

5. Decide upon^rules for winning and losing. 

,6, List Vv'hat resources and constraints the players must wprk 
with. ' . ^ 

7. Develop a final format for the game, including rulesheet, 
player profiles, gameboard, and other materials. 

Hie Design Process 

1. Define the Objectives. 

Like a good lecture or group discussion, a good classroom game 
teaches something worthwhile. Simulation games work best if 
jthey^ present a scaled-down model ^f reality that has some, 
relationship to the "real world." Situations^ihat require writing 
an advertisement, editing a maga2ine,,or examining the structure 
of a literary wprk^ipjade^sucha^ Came-makers must 

first decideTiow the game fits into the goals and objectives of the 
Efiglish classroom, and what relationship it h^s to the specific 
unit oif work for which it is proposed. As Irv Hashimoto argues in 
Chapter 5, if a game teaches only facts or provides something 
amusing to do on Monday, it is not a very good game. 

2. '"Limit the Scope of tlie Garae. 

Our groups of novice gamesters found that determining the scope 
of the game was crucial. Aims for the varioys groups varied 
widely* Some groups wanted to teach expository writing— all of 
it! Another group wanted to focus on something more modest, 
rules for punctuation. Brainstorming is essential; exchange 
ideas, rework, revamp, compromise untilsome kind of consensus 
is' reached. 
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_ Jpfer questions of scope might include whether |he game is to 
beplay in just one class period pr several and how many teams 
will be nee&d. Perhaps the most important decision^to be made 

^ at this ppirit is Avhether the game is to be a simulation, which 

, models in miniature some, aspect of external reality, or a non- 
i,"simu^^ designed for drill or practice. Although 

rrffml decisions cannot be made, until Jater, the group shqpld 
-^nUnjie to cKscuss these questions until some agreement as to 
i^ pK . , . ■ . 

3. Outline the Process or-Sequence of Events. 

This step is especially important in a simulation game, one which 
^mirrors some process in the **real world.'^ You must decide what 
steps are- involved in playing the game and in wjiat order. 
Preliminary discussion should be integrated .with the goals and 
objectives. Although there will probably be some loose ends at this 
point, you should seek to unify the various game elements which 
haw.been decided. For example, in THE PUBLISHING GAME 
the' ten team members create a class magazine, working from 
excerpted short stories, sample, poems, colored pictures, etc. An 
illustrative sequence of events for that particular game might look 
like this: 



Organizational Meeting 

Each team: determines the 
name of its company; chooses 
a flierneTor the issue; decides 
on a title for the magazine 



5-10 minutes 



J Individual "Job*' Packets 
Format Editor 



Biography Editor 



Review Editor 
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45-60 minutes 

. quarterbacks team; gives 
assignments: makes sure people 
do. their jobs; edib;' prbofteads 
copy ft ^ 

interviews the members of ^ 
the team; writes a.bnef ^ ; 
biographical sketchfjfor 
'feach member 4 

relds a number of sample 
re%'iews from magazines; wites^ 
a series of excerpts ifom reviews- 
to aplpear on back jacket^l^^^^^ :; 
magazine / "^o? : 
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Poetry Editor 



Promotion Editor 



Writers (5 jobs) - - - writes ^hort stories based on the 
j events supplied in, pictures in 

«^ job packets; writes haiku and 

* . cinquains on theme of the issue; 

^completes unfinished short 
stories 

reads several poems relating to 
the magazine's theme and 
chooses his favorite; writes an 
introduction toithe poem he has 
selected based on his under- 
standing of it ' 

reads as much of the material 
for the magazine as he can; ^ 
makes an outline of various 
*'high points" of the magazine; 
writes a 3-minute speech 
designed to/'seir' the 
magazine to prospective buyers - 

30 minute?^ 

— editing the stories and poems 
for spelling, punctlJaliori, and " 
^ammar 

—proofreading the final copies 

— making a colorful cover for 
the magazine 

^ — assembling the final . 

magazine 

4. Identify the Key ^layers and Their Objectives. 

Deciding who the players are and what they can do will determine 
itiuch of the game's structure and its educational payoffs. Several 
things should be decided: Is the game to be played individually or 
^ in teams? How Imany players should be on each team? Do all 
players have the same jobs, or^^is iheie to be "differentiated 
staffing"? For example/ in MONOPOLY, all players begin with 
$1500 and have the same goal: accumulating wealth. lu a sim- 
ulauon game, like THE PUBLISHING GAME, various players 
take on different roles: some players write haiku while others are 
writing biogydphic^l sketches. A key factor in pinning down the 
player roles is deciding whether the game has clear-cut winners 



Collective Tasks 

When individual team 
members complete their jobs, 
they should report to the 
Format Editor for editing or 
proofreading jobs. {These 
iinal jobs include: 
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and losers, as in MONOPOLY, 6i\a product is created, as in THE' 
PUBLISHING GAME. 

. 5. Decide on Rules for Winning and Lbsihg, , \ 

How the game is won or loa will depend on the decisions that 
have been made in th^. previous steps. For example^ in MO- , 
NOPOLY the competition is for wealth: the player who has me 
most money when the others are bankrupt wins. Our games, 
however, provide various ways, of winning and losing. THE 
MADISON AVENUE GAME ftas a scoring system which has b^n 
devised to allow points for correctly identifying the product, 
Ty program, and consumer insecurity for which each advertise- 
ment has been written. In THE MYTH GAME, the player who 
circles the board first by identifying literary works wir)s. In THE 
PUBLISHING GAME and H.Z. ZILCH, however, the outcome of 
the game is more intangible; there are no clear-cut winners or 
losers— there is a product to evaluate. Whether your particular 
game demands a scoring system, a -^oal at the end of the 
ganieboard, or the evaluation of a product will depend entirely on 
the decisions that h^ye beqn made in the previous steps about the 
kind of game you have devised. ^ ^ 

6. Lisr^e Resources and Constraints that Players Must Accept. 

As Ken Davis' explains in the next chapter, 'In a game, limita- 
tions are liberating; the constraints imposed by game rules free 
players to engage in behavior tfiey would not . , , engage in 
otherwise." In any game, spme of the events of the real world 
which are normally random and chaotic, must be Jield iri abeyance 
while being structured and stylized. The purpose of a simulation 
game is to present an aspect of a real-world process that is scaled 
(down and made manageable by the constraints and resources 
imposed on players. . * ^ \ 

In THE MADISON AVENUE GAME, for example, student, 
writers do not have t^ contend with complex miarkedrig reports, 
product specifications, or space limitations; of^ publications. 
Rather, these constraints are simplified in the game, 'because the 
objective is tp cfeate a rhetorical situation for student writing, not 
to make die student into an adman. Game restrictions are of t\\?o 
main kmds: 

. , a. Elements of Chance-M?iX\) games employ simple chance 
devices such as gameboards.,dice, spinners, and chance cards. 
Using these devices, game designers can control much of 
^hat goes on in the game. Underlying considerations about 
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whiSi chance devices. to use will be decisions about which 
game elements should beplayed out in full and which should 
^' be iiriposed hy the game designers. _ 

b. Time LhnUations'—ChssYOom games musFface the initial 
\ constraint of the classroom period. Will the game be played 
\ in one class period or several? If the latter, whenS do the 
\ convenient break'^n the action, or game rounds, occur? One 
way of Hpiiting the player's ^prk in a writing simulation 
(THE PUBLISHING GAME or H.Z. ZILCH) is to provide a 
'-^'--directed r^A^riting Assignment using partially-completed for- 
mats. Here the player is provided samples. of the writing, 
forms (haiku, cinquains) he must imitate, or incomplete 
short stories to which he must supply ^n ending* Th*; 
. partially-completed formal npi pnl:y.giye5 tne student writer 
a clear example of what i$ expected of him^ but also sim- 
plifies the demands made on him and shortens the game! 

7. Develop the Final Formal of the Game. 

J, . 

Before a final version is made, the game should be played through 
by the designers to ''debug** things that don't quite fit. Is the 
timing slightly off? Has something been left out? Does anyone 
have suggestions for improvement after a mock-play of the game? 

Once the gamq has had a trial run and all of the parts are on 
paper or in your head, you're ready to build the final format. At 
this stage, if you have others to help you, it's best to divide up the 
work. Making the final version of the game has three main steps: 

a./l72 Overview of the Gflm^— This introductory statement 
should introduce the g^ime and describe its educational 
objectives. If the game is a simulation, the introduction 
should present a scenario of main events in the game and 
their relationship Co the process the game teaches. The acid 
test of clarily.is: Could a colleague who was not present when 
the jpme was designed play 10 

h. Rules and Player Profiles — Rules are hard to write, they 
inevitably have exceptions, and sometimes things come up 
in the course of play that were not foreseen by even the most 
godlike designers! Nevertheless, strive to keep rules simple 
and direct. It is probably better to err on the side of simplicity 
thaif to make rules so complex and formidable that students 
cannot compiehend them. Player profiles should be written 
for the players themselves'. If role-playing is involved, the 
style of profile should be so inviting that students will want 
to take on the new roles. 

• ■-■ ■ '33 
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^t,^: c Making Game Materials— Bdorc you begin cuUihg and 
_ pasting, iCs wise to have some of the materials you will need 
—-^----^ / n on-hand: ' / , ^ ' * . 



large felt marking pens posterboard' 



cars, human 




3x5 ca^s (various colors) toy models i 

i^^l. / . - 5 X 8 mds (various colors) figures) 

dice^ - an alarm clock 

play money a bell 

graph paper name lags^j 

~~' construction paper (various poker chips ^various 

. * colors) a large-typeppewriter 

If your game requires a gameboard, make it of ^sterboard Igrgf 
enough for, the whole class to see. An alternative if the en tire class 
is to play at once, would be to make the gameboa>don an overhead 
tmnsparency to be projected. Making chance (levices for games 
requires some skill. A good recipe for making a^j )inner is found in 
RayCGlazier's How to Design Educational G(^-s (Cambridge, 
Abi Associates, 1969,p.9). Glazier also recommer|ds that gamesKrs 
review an elementary statistics text to remem&er various prob- 
abilities for dice rolls, coin flips, and other chance devices. , ^ 

^-^^^ >4«v Some/Practical Considerations 

&P^li\vi^%'v seven-step process of design looks neats and easy. The 

actual process of writing a simulation game, we found in our 
Slimmer workshop, is sloppier but more creativ^. ''That list of 
. steps," workshop members keep reminding me, *^is all very well 
and good; but that's not how it happened f^r ouf'grmip. jWhat 
.follows is intended to supplement the seven-step ^fo&2s§atidTo 
help fill that inevitable gap between the way M V plame4^o 
happen and the way it actually develops. \ \ 

First, pinning down the game's objectives and^gpals is a 
continual process of revision. Some groups start tocrwide ("Let's 
te^ch expository wridng/'), while others suggest a s^ope that is 
too naxTpw ("How about the five rules for the corrima?"^). Limiting f 
or broadening the goalg^^and adopting consti-dhts and resources 
usually continues until the final form of the game emerges. In a 
game that focuses on wridng] limidng the audience, tl^e speaker, 
and the situation are the critical parameters. As ac^ourjts of 
practical rhetoric from sources^as diverse as Aristotle and Walker 
Gibson, indicate, limidng the audience, the speaker, ^and the 
situation are crticial variables in all writing, When deigning 
ga^mes that stress writing, the game-makers should insiJ^re that _ 
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these restrictive dimensions are clearly established and understood 
bj^^layers from the garhe's outset. . : 

1 &c6n^^^ steps of 4he design process asioutlined previously 
Jteindio occur simultaneously. This is what maTces game-building ^ 
s^ojekciting and so nerve-wracking at the samc'ctime. Some ^ 
j^mesters^^^^^^ want to talk about specifics (''Let's have a figure 
0^€^^mehDam*)y while others will \v3nt to ponder the im- " ^ 

f^nderafeM scope and ebjmive5^-AHH^f^is-4s^probaW^ 
IT J_ b^fthy^ leastln the early brainstorming. If the garble becomes ' 
i outset, many of the aeative possibilities will be 

I^J^^imjynate^ • ^ 

- I^^^ at some point (varying with the group and the 
propo>sed!game)» there comes an ** Ah-h^ " feeling. That*s the only 

{:^^ jwd^^ to desafBe it. The game has coherence. Things seem to fit. 

1! ""niis is the sam^ feeHng that must come to poets and 

when a piece is finally **r|ght." When that feelingcomes, then the " , ^ 
seven steps become fafrly useful as a checklist. At this point, the 
members of the !group ^an divide up the tasks included in Step 7. . 
/*Let's seer y^ri^e the gaifnebjpard. Til write the rules." 

5" Adapting th^ Gai^e" - ^ ^^-5 

So far we*ye^een .talking about the kind of game a teacher .,, v. 
makea from scratch. Although many commercial games as they ^ 
come from the manufacturer may not be right for your students, a :^ 
few changes can make them so. Most commercial games can be 
modified so that the level of diffi€;^ulty becomes simpler or more 
compleSjc , the playing time shorter or longer. Most board games are 
really^riations on a theme. To borrow a term from trans- 
Bprrational grammar, they derive from the sahie "deep structure." 
fj^y changing the ^'surface structure"— the specific content — you 
^ ^can make a new game. ' 

THE MADISON AVENUE GAME, for example, specifies a 
speaker, an audience^, and a subject for a structured writing 
assignment. Its deep structure is really that of Aristotle's rhetoric. 
By substituting new content for the categories of speaker, audi- 
ence, and ^subject, we, can make a new game. How about a 
game based on writing political sfx?cches, called HOW WILL IT 
PLAY IN PEORIA? Begin with a stack of politician cards 
(Democrats, Republicans, liberals, conservatives), situation caifds 
Item control, wheat deals to Russia, busing) written for various , 
audiences (DAR ladies in Massachusetts, steelworkers in Pitts- 
* burgh).^- . " ^ ' ^ ; 
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V:i J^other example of a game in w^ich the deep structure could be 
i^- ^^.^TOaintained ^ changing the surface features is Ken Davis' 
.-1 OHEtM The board of this game is arranged with ^ 

Ilsmes olevfents that r much of literature, both ancient arid 
^ moaffifeirth, flood, exile, trials of ahero, lastjudgment. The list 
.^^{Sicliterarx work THE MYTH GAME could, of course, 
;^! T:, j)^chang^ to con^pon^ to the particulatshori stories and novels 
^.i^ ^j^S^ i«ad inxlas^ By shifting the surfare structure to books 
"i^ifenflUaEjo *e students, the teacher could c^ptte a way of 

previously taught concepts. The com- 
,^;i^ut^^^^ m the game might rnake tliis review more 

pi^^^g^aliiig;^ . . . J 

^V_ l^^mercial;game like THE SHAKESPEARE GAME (Ap- 
Vp^^^^ be made more suitable for classroom use with 

^r.onB^Jfew changes, as Margaret Fleming's MACBETH GAME. 
Tmafes clear. Workshop participants objected to the gaime in its 
present form for two reasons: the most elementary level of play 
requires no knowledge of Shakespeare's plays, and the rnost 
co^ level requires almost encyclopedic knowledge of Hn^s 
frcni speeches. ' ^ 

In. the basic format of that particular commercial game, 
students move markers around a gamebp^rd;.the Globe Theaue, 
at the center of the board, is their final go^ Teachers could niddif y 
SHAKESPEARE by limiting it to one play recently readin class, 
say Macbeth. The gameboard could then be redesigned to refer to 
plot elements in that play and no other. Students might draw 
dialogue cards and explain their significance. In other cases, they 
might havfe:U>. support their anwers with evidence from the text in 
order to advance toward the \^xobe. 



These are jpst a few examples of games which have an 
interesting deep structure and which could be adapted for specific : 
pedagogical purposes. In Chapter 6, we suggest more "games for 
tomorrow" whicfi'have yet to be created. . 

We've looloed aj some ways of building games, and talked abou t ^ 
igimes in absu:act terms. Now, if you're interested in making 
ganies for you/own classroom, begin to think about what you 
-^utelife to teach. Perhaps a game could be made with a specific 
: imj^cton.what you're teaching at the moment. Get togedier^vith 
»omeaike-^^ teachers and start exchanj^ing some game ideas. 
3li^i§3^1Iy the only way. • . 



^^^^ 
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**Now leis get serious, Le.t*s stop pJ^j^ing games for a minute. 
After all, you can*t play games a// th^^ tame. Whatdoldo Monday? 
What do I do in October?" ' " 



\ 



In the classroom, most of us^^U play games all the time; there 
simply aren't enough gamesVknd there are too many other things 
to, do. Still games do teach, remarkably tvell. If we could find out 
wfiy,\ve might learn something important about teaching and 
learning in general. We might learn to be better teachers on those 
October Mondays when we can't play games, 

. To discover why instructional games work, and what they can 
teach us about teaching, we need to look again at what games are. 
Tliat^s no easy task. When tfie pTiilosopher-semanticist Ludwig 
Wittgenstein wanted to discuss the problem of defining words, he 
chose "game** as his^example. In German as in English, thethings 
called "games" are so divei'se that definition seems impossible. 
How, after all, does a child^ building a tower of blocks — then 
knocking it down, then building again — resemble Bobby Fischer 
and Boris Spassky bending over their chessboard? Howdoeseither 
game resemble the games lovers play? For that matter, what 
common charactei istic is shared by THE MYTH GAME and H.Z. 
ZILCH? 

Wittgenstein's answer is that the things we call "games** have 
no single quality in common. Instead, they form a kind of 
network, joined by a number of overlapping characteristics. They 
share not a single, definable attribute, but a. group of "family 
resemblances.**. Two such resemblances mentioned by Wittgen- 
stein can DC especially helpful in our search to learn why games 
teach. First, games tend to be activities engaged in for their:mvr> 
sake; they need nothave external goals. And second^ames tend to 
have rules. Let's examine those resemblances, one at a time. 
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Tliat games are things engaged in for their own sake is reflected 
evenJn our colloquial us^of the word. When we say^as we ^id in 
^.the_ opening paragraph of this chapter), 'Ws stop playing 
- ^ games," we usually moan toconurast **games** with some external 
^^-r^ity to .which \Ye give greater importance. When a woman 
fccuses^her lover of J'playing games" with her, she probably^ 
"means that his actions seem to be performed for their own sake, 
hdt for the larger sake of the relationship between the two people. 

The child with her block-tower, too, is engaging in the activity 
Jorits own sake, and that*5 one of the reasons we call it a game. As 
sfe^ows from blocks, to jacks, .to baseball and chess, the games 
^jffe plays continue to be sejf-activating, self -motivating, and self- 
-v Z- : justifying* ^. • ' r ^ - 

.But^what of instructional games, where there clearly is an 
external goal? When our game-player reaches high school and 
becomes Format Editor in THE PUBLISHING GAME, she does 
so not for the sake of the game^but because her teacher has some 
larger purpose in njind: teaching about magazine journalism, 
perhaps, or giving practice in composition skills. How can such a 
igMfie be called self-motivating and self-jusnfying? 

The answer is that instructional games operate at twadistinct 
levels. At one level, such games are motivated and just^ied by 
external pedagogic goals. In f^tt, when this larger purpose is not 
rnade sufficiently clear, even the student participants, in a game 
may reject it as a waste of time: '^We're here taJeaiij.tnot to play 
games.** 

But once the larger educational purpose is clarified and 
accepted, the game-players leave the first level of the game and 
de&cehd (no immediate parallel with Dante^s hell intended) into 
the second level, the world of the game itself. Within this world* a 
magic begins to work,, and even instructional games begin to be 
played for their own sake. As Johan Huiimga writes in Homo 
Lt*dem,"'TIay casts a spell over us; it is4finchanting',Jc3pti-: 
-vating*''. ^ Under this spell, pjLirJtyBLlSHfNG^atftB^^^^ 
Format Editor,-with no goal but to rally her staff to l)eat that 
deadline. 

Tffis two-level nature of instructional games is crucial andmost 
curioiis. Students enter into the life of H.Z. Zilch, foj ^xample^ 

. Johan Huizinga, Homo LudenS! A Study of the Play Element in 
CuUure (Boston: Beacon Press, 1950), p. 10. 
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with a fervor they would never feel for the life of T.S. Eligt. Either 
life/ of course, could be used to teach skills of research and 
criticism; but the fact *that Eliot really existed might tend to 
obscure this pedagogic purpose, tempting students to brand .the 

-whole enterprise as "irrelevant'' because to them Elioj[ is un- 
important. With Zilch, no such temptation Exists; once^ttl^nts 
buy the first-level premise — that the game wiU, teac^h them 
important skills—- then questions of relevance caabe se|aisidet and 
the exploration of the second-level, Vonnegutesque, game-^orld 

-can begin, H.Z. ZILCH goes beyond mere irrelevanc^and 
that's the-fuh of it. 

Games Tend to Have Rules ^ 

<■ " 

Wittgenstein s second "family resemblance^" that games tend to 
have rules, is tied closely to the first! If the game-world is a world 
apart, its boundaries are the game's rules, the constraints whicli 
clefine permissible activity. Even^ our block-tower builder seems to 
follow implicit* rules; her cycle of stacking and toppling seems 
regulated by a set of internal constraints, which transfoim her 
actions into a kind of ritual. 

So it is with more sophisticated games, whether relatively 
informal (tag, mcxlern courtship) or relatively formal (MO- 
NOPOLY, the coufTship of our grandparents). Most things we 
call "games" are governed by codes of stated or^unstated laws* To 
quote ' 'uizinga again, "Inside the playground an absolute and 

peculiar order reigns Into an imperfect worlcj.and into the 

confusion of life it brings a temporary, a limiteS^rfection."^ 

Much of the effectiveness of instructional games derives from 
this fact, and from a curious paradox attached to it. The paradox is 
this: in,a game, limitations are liberating; the constraints imposed 
by game rules /ree players to engage in behavior they could not (or 
would not, which is the same thing) engage in otherwise. Robert 
Frost defined freedom, after all, as "moving easy in harness." Let's 
look at several ways in which this paradox operates. 

Firsty the rules of instnu tional games lend to free players frorri 
their own self<oyiscionsness. As gjimestcrs enter the second-level 
game-world, they take on new roles, whether explicit ("Format 
Editor") or implicit ("one who plays THE MYTH GAME"). 
These new roles are like Mardi Gras costumes: they free their 
wearers to attempt unconventional behavior, to experiment with 
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|#5x!:*^^ t^^^ to.bke risks— all without danger to die ego 

" teWWd the mask. Such risk-taking is probably essential to real ^ 
riming; student^ can ?rever learn from theifmistakes if diey are \ 
Jafraidlto n^ake them, nor can they learn from their suaesses if they / 

; j[&n-tdar^to have ^em. . - . ' 

_-- - - - _ * ' - * » - " 

Sec<dnd,:the rules of instructional games can free students fr6rh 
Jhe^lfieriU of the student-teacher relationship. Game rules, unlike 
otherkinds of teacher-infposed.consuainis, take on alife of their 
,,o>vtt^ 4yi^^ ^ip^'^^ f'^om theinsuructor who announces; them (and * 
Vho Imi^ht even, have written diem the night befor^. MO- 
NQPOiY players rarely express resentment at having to roll two 
dice fnot one, not three), or having to move always clockwise (not 
thereverse, or not clockwise and c<^un terciock wise ^t will)— even 
r ' though such^c;onstraints put enorm<^us4inutations on d^e players' 
freedom. Inst^d, such rules, if ever e:^jnined a t all, are accepted as 
necessary, to die fun of the gamd^. In the classroom, few students 
\yQuld submit willingly to the rigid deniands of THE PUBLISH- 
- ING GAME if those demands were perceived as the whims of an 
autocratic teacher. But within the world of die gaxpe, diese 
U . constraints are^authoritadve without beirxg authoritarian, and 
- they are embraced with enthusiasm, . 

A third way that game rules are liberaiiffg is by their reduction 
of obstacles; because a boundary is drawn around certain prob- 
lems, others are eliminateci frorn consideration. The psychologist 

LMihaly Csikszentmihalyi, analyzing gam^s and odier forms of^^ 
"play/' suggests that such activity fends ''to limit Uie stimulus ^' 
field so that one can act in it widi total concentrauon.*'^ The rules 
. of MONOPOLY, for example, make no provision for zoiiing 
boards> labipr disputes, ifnarket fluctuations/s.nd the thousarids of 
other concerns that plague real-life 7eal estate developers, MO- 
,NOPOLY players are thus freed-iD srt more creadvely iii dealing 
with the few problems that are permitted to exist. Similarly> the 
MADISON AVENUE gamester need liot worry with decisions 
about thekindpf product to sell, the kind of consumer to sell it^o, 
^ or the publication to sell it m, much less decisions about 
footnoting, character development, or the thbusan'd' odier ^on- - 
siderations that could be thrown at a student writer.. The 
constraints of the dice-roll eliminate the first kind^l problems; 
nd thexonstraints of format eliminate the second. What remains ^ 
is, a very small universe, one in which the student must write 

^ ^ - ' ' " ^ 

^- * 3- *TIav and rmrinsic Rewards/ V.Humanijnc/'jyc/to/og>'J5{Si^^^ ^ ; 

. 1975), p. 60. • ^ ^ 
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somettung of Uiis genre, at this length, on this subject, to tkis 
audfierA^^ Y^ this artificial and restrictive uaiverse is so 

imall land^s jproble so few, the student is freed to be 
^qn&ou^S^ creativein solving them. 

A JoumTpe^iHe effect of game rules derives from the third. 
Bemuse Ihe^mig^of possible problems is narrowed in a game, 
success cm beaefined much more precisely. This fact is most 
obvious in "zero-sum*' games, those in which total wins equal 
total losses. In tenuis, (or example, where one player wins and the 
pllter loses, ^e crif er ia for success are clearly defined and known to^ 
allrpncxrifed* Burevenin !Jnon-zer6-sum** games (such as those in^ 
wfiSSi ihbre than one player— perhaps all players— win) success 
criten^. tend to be more explicit then in ndngame situations* The 
p^py Ec*'^— m THE PUBLISHING GAME, arranging the pied 
dialogue ui a Langston Hughes story, knows, exiactly wSat is 
expected of him and on what basis his work will be judged. He is 
Irecd from often-artitrary teacher evaluationv 

In this situation, the teacher, too, is freed. As Chapter 2 pointed 
but, the teacher (no longer viewed as an authoritarian, ar bitra ge 
rulem^er) cah Join in the game— either directly, as a player, or 
indirectly, as a consultant, facilitator, and teacher (in the best sense 
of that sometimes pejorative worcj). 

As ihe'title of this chapter implies, I believe it is possible— and 
useful— to view the classroom itself as a game. Certainly it*s 
perceived as such (in a negative sense) by a great many students. 
Wittgenstein s "family resemblances" justify this view: the class- 
room certainly has rules, and, too often, the activities within it 
^^m lo be performed for jtheir own sake, with no ext'ernal purpose. 

But the classroom can also be viewed as a game in a positive 
sense. Games are, ubove all else, fun; and, as we*ve seen, in- 
structional games can teach. What have we learned about games 
that we can use in other kinds of teaching? How can we make 
*'Classroom'* a better game to play? 

The first thing we can do is acknowledge that it is a game, and 
t^at like other games it operates on two levels. On the fir: , level, 
what happens in the classroom must have an external purpose, 
and,^ a^ in H Z. ZILCH, this first-level justification must be 
ardculaW and accepted. But classrooms ai. d must contain a great 
deal of second-level activity — activity which ultimately works ^ 
^toward first-level goals b^it which immediately mightbepereetved 
* as having no such relation to the external-warid. 
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The demand for "relevance" in education is valid and worthy oi 
onr attention. If \^i:annot justify the game we're askmg students 
to play, then they are right in not playing along with us. But if we 
try to justify the relevance of every moment of classroom time, we 
will able to do nothing else. The way out of this dilemma is to 
acknowledge formal education as a game; if our students grasp 
diis concept, and accept the first-level goals, then second-level 
activities need not always be rationalized: they become, simply, 
''part of the game." 

One way to acknowledge the classroom as a^ game, and so 
improve it as a ^me, is to articulate its rules. As is, students spend 
much of their time guessing what the rules are, in an effort to beat 
them.' They become like the characters in Sartre's No Exit, 
waking to a strange world whose location, purpose, and laws are 
unknown. Some educadonal systems—Army basic training, for 
one (at least in the pre-volunteer days)— deliberately create 
"games" in which players ^len't told the rules. Disorientation and 
4ehiunam2^tion result. These may be desired temporary effects 
^when the overriding goal is turning men into soldiers. But if that 
is not the goal in our classrooms, then we need to make our rules 
clearer, perhaps involving our students in the rule-making game. 
To learn, students need the freedom that comes from knowing 
what they can and cannot do. 

Some teachers have had success with creating entire courses.that 
have game formats; H.Z. ZILCH, for example, might be extended 
to cover a quarter or semester, and my own UTOPIA GAME gives 
game-like structure to an entire future studies course. ^ But short of 
this step, teachers can still take advantage of the benefits of 
artiailating game rules. ^ They can create calendars, spell out 
grading criteria, publicize disciplinary policies. Like the rules of 
MONOPOLY, such pronouncements can assume a life of their 
own; if they are advanced, and received, as game rules, they will be 
seen as facilitating the play of tlie game. 

This articulation of rules is valuable at ihe level of the 
individual assignment, as well. Mike Beary quotes, in tl n context, 
Robert Frost's advice to a group of English teachers: "You must 
give them something to write about." Beary continues: 

His advice is sfiU wcll-iakcn. Inveiuion. including t!ic in- 
\eiuioii of an appropriate form and an appropriate voice, can 



4. Keimeth W. Davis. '"I he Utopia Game: A Self- R^ichiiig Package." 
Simtilatioti ' Gammg XexifS, November 1975, p. !4. 
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oft^n be an overwheliiiing ordeal, especially for the voung and 
disaffected writer, and tochers qf wnting instinctivety^o make 
th|tprocess easier by Hrniting the territory. Instead of telling the 
\eleyenth-grader to "wnte something interesiing about HwcAfe- \ 
bmy Finiit* the teacher who. knows, better will offer more . 
sharply focused suggestions, like "write the letter Huck might 
, have^wilten to Tom Sawyer* right after Buck Grangerford*s 
\ ci||b^* . . . The scope,of possible invention is still infinite, but, 
. ^' Ijnl^thd number ot pomts within a circliS, that infinity is 
Vi. ,;- TelaJiyelY small. .. .Asking students to write anything may 
^ PtPvoke;zippy writing from a few, once in a while, but the more 
^ ifiual out^ will be the Engfishyr [Ken Macrorie*s term] 
* bromides one would expect (and deserve) to get in papers 
^ . Z entitled "My Hopes for the Future of Mankind,"* 

, -This is not to discount the value o£ *7ree writing" designed to 
. rase student inhibitions about puaing words on papen Such 
assignments, when made well, have their own rules, explicitly 
defined: writing niust be nonstop, for example, and no teacher 
corrections or evaluations will be made. These constraints on 
student and teacher have the same paradoxical liberatingeffectas 
the Huck-:Finn-letter assignment above. We are not warning 
against Macrorie; what we are warning against are open-erded 
assignments with hidden constraints, such that the student 
timidly shares his nightly journal with his teacher,.only to get it 
back with the spelling corrected. 

At this level of assignmeht-as-game, the student, too, should be 
able to define the constraints, Ke or she should be encouraged to 
say, ''Here's a paper IVe written, and here are some of the rules of 
this particular play of the 'paper -marking game': (1) Ignore my 
spelling, please, this time; (2) I know the beginning is crummy; 
but read it, comment on it, and don't get on me too hard for it; (3) 
Look especially at ... 

Teachers of poetry often find that a student who cannot write a 
poem can vniie a haiku. Restricted to seventeen syllables, and so 
freed from decisions of form, the student writer becomes a poet in 
spite of himself. He enters into the game of haiku-writing. Its rules 
free the student, in Mike Bear^'Js^words, "to play widi new ideas, 
new styles, and new voices more creatively than he might without 
each restriction, just as training wheels free [the r\ovicc bil' .r] to 
find out what /happens when he pedals faster, turns the handle- 
bars, or puts on the brakes.^ 



5. Mike Beary, ' Toward a Rheiorit of Gaming,*' FJ A^ Digressions 1 
' (Spring-Summer 1975). p. 6. ^ n 

6. Beary, p. 7. 
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- THE MYTH GAME traces a pattern which pervades myth and 
literature. To quote Joseph Campbell: 

a hero ventures forth from the worid of commoh day into a region ' 
. of supemaiurai wonder: fabulbus forces are there encountered, 
and a decisive victory is won: the* hero comes back from this 
mysterious adventure with the power to bestow boons on his 
' ^ fe)low man.' . ^ j 

This pattern, I suggest, is thfe road students take in playing 
games. Having accepted the first-level justification for the g^me, 
they leave the ordinary world and eater a game world. In the g^ame 
world, a magic works; players ar% transformed into beings found 
nowhere else: cynical sophonibxes become serious Zilchian sc hol- 
ars, and frightened freshmen bteome furious Format Editors. [And 
when our students return from this magical world, they do so with 
newfound skill and power. J 

Some critics of education call for breaking down schoolliouse 
walls. Bui since the society outside schools doesn't s^^!m to 
promote learning in adults, one wonders if it would iivx^iildren. 
^As long as the walls are there, as long as the classrpon/i5 a world 
apart, why not make it a magical world^a game world? Why not 
let the constraints of gaming free our students to be heroes and 
heroines? - ' ^ 



7. The Hero xvtih a Thousand Faces, Clf^veland and New York: World 
Publishing Compaijy. 1949. p. 30. 
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One of the; problems with a book oifgames is that readers, 
might feel they 'regetting a sales pitch — "Play a game and save the/ 
world/' Tl)ere's sdmething too evangelical about that, somethih^f 
too unrealistic. Jt^d by the right teachers, under the right 
circumstances, fof dfe right reasons, games certainly have a lot 
going fof them. On' the other hand .... 

^ TRe more I think about it, the less Vm convinced that games 
can cure the world. What Fd like to do here is share some of my 
thoughts, .prejudices, and ideas, with the hope of putting gaming 
into some kind of perspective. Argue with my ideas. Question 
them. Some of them represent the concerns of many gamesters, 
but others represent a point of view I have come to after staring at 
my^bedroom wall late at night. 

Idea: Games are not good for all teachers, . 

1. There are excellent teachers who for one reason or another do 
not feel comfortable with games. Some may have legitimate 
doubts abou) the validity of a given game. They may ask, '*What 
specifically does this game teach?*' and may not be convinced by 
the answers they are given. ^ " y 

2..There are many good teachers who need to have results 
planned. A game, after all, is a gamble. Who^ knows exactly iiow 
long it*s going to take to play? Who knows exactly hovy students 
will react? In any teaching, there^s the possibility of failure; but 
failure in a gamets highlyvisible. The game susthere andpies in 
the middle of the classroom, and the teacher is left twzddlipk his 
fingers and grinning nervously. ^ 1 A 

3. Aldiough I believe that every teacher '^creative** enoiigh to 
build and run her own games, my worry is that many teachers , 
don/t perceive themselves as ci^tive enough. I think running 
games'* takes a certain amount of self-confidence or sense, of 
creativity. If teachers don't have this sense, if they feel they can't 
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create, if they are in the habit pfbauling out games 2inS following 
aJl^theJrules\vithout thinking of alternatives, then they are not in 
theipasition to give gaming a real chance. Such teachers, hobbled 
by Aeir own sense of creative limitatioti, stand a good chance of 
making even the zippiest game in the world into "another 
cfassrcorn exercise/* . ^ ^ - 

4, J knew a teacher who checked every morning to see what films 
wer^e/ia his building. If one was even remotely interesdng, he 
woulS bag it for his. class and get out of teaching a lesson. 
Edi^t^onal gaming can be abused in the same way: a kid comes 
up at the beginning of class and says, "What's this game supposed 
tojeach?" and the teacher says, "Fll let you know after I get it out 
of the box/* . ^ , 

I am not trying to discourage teachers who have doubts about 
their abilities^to creategames or play games. I am not trying to tack 
unfair labels on particular teachers (e.g., "conservative no-game/* 
"playboy too-much-game/* "gamester solid-arust''). I am not 
suggesting Uiat gSmes should be used by a select few who "truly 
understand/' What I am su*?gesung is that gaming should be 
viewed in terms of a teacher's entire system or style or method. 
From this perspective, I think of games as things that work well for 
many teachers. Others can be more ef f icien t, more convincing, and 
more effectivehy maximizing the teaching skills they have in other 
areas. 

Idea: Games are not good for all students. 

Some students,^ for whatever the reason, look forward to 
something that will smack them right in the nose witli "die 
anwer." A game which eventually gets around to the answer or 
does not have an answer is a waste of time for such a student. I 
believe that a good game can challenge students' learning and 
perceptual strategies and nelp them to reintegrate their^ con- 
ceptions. But unless the teacher can convince the student that the 
risk of ti. game is worthwhile, things can easily fall apart. "Why 
do we have tp do this?'' can be a messy question. 

Some students just don*t like playing games. Some don't find 
games "new" anymore. Some are not easily convinced they can 
play games. (A game with "winners'' and ^sers," for instance, 
could be a real hardship on such a student.) Moreover, games 
which ask for new ways of looking at things can get bogged down 
when students aren't conyinred, there should be new ways of 
looking at things, ' ^ ^ • ' 
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Idcar-There's a point of no return* 

. Games should never be taken as ways for the dull teacher to 
recharge hts batteries or reactivate his pupils* 

^_ You got problems spelling? Play a garnet , . , 

You gbi problems getting Johnny to wite? Play a game! 
You, got lot of bdreii klBs in your class? Play a game! 
You got to go to the dentist during third period? Give *em a game! 
You need a modem approach? Play a game! 

Gaihes are not the panacea /or all teaching ills. 

. The spirit of gaming presented in this book is very positive. It 
should be. Gaming can do things that nothing else can. Yet there 
is a point \vhere a teacher needs to stop and to reconsider what 
games should or shouldn^t be used for. 

Playing a game can be a lot of fun. Football, basketball, and 
tennis are nice games. Yet the minute you tise a game to 
"motivate," youVe got something else. I have no use fqr games 
whose main purpose is to teach facts. If the facts are what's worth 
"knowing, then present them in a straightfonvard way. Don*t try to 
fool your class into learning them. 

"If Johnny won't learn grammar, give him a gameand he will!" 
But if grammar were important to Johnny, you wouldn't need a 
game to teach it to him. The same applies to punctuation games, 
games where you fit litle syntax cards together to form sentences, 
educational crossword puzzles* sentence-diagramming games, or 
'Tind the Spelling Words" games. 

I have no use for games that attempt to trick Johnny into liking . 
something. Some teachers prefer to call it motivation/ but it is 
really deception. 



Idea: Games can be cop-outs. 

Games can be seen as the thing to do to "get some distance ou 
life," or "^ee things in perspective," or some such thing. Fine. 
Tliere are lots of times when it is really necessary— times when 
games might^be really valuable. Sex games> Race games. Hate 
games. War games. Games where distance allows things to be said 
which couldn't be said, or done which couldn't be done. Yet many 
times games are indeed rop-outs. Lots of things are better 
discussed or argued about right out loud, in the open, rather than 
through some kind of "role" or ''game" or other phony device to 
rv get people to say or think things they'd say or think anyway. 
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There's^ g^me which uses dnker toy 
idea prppwer. Those players who have **power" ^ve out' the 
tiry|er toys to whomever they want and everyone tries tobuild a 
tower; at the end,^ose who have more tinker toys have built a 
tallfMrjo^ver* The teacher then asks **How did you feel djiring the 
garhe?'' Maybe he gets iall sorts of nice phony, useless answers like 
^^'J^teally g ..." or "I could really set what power does 
to ;j3^ple'* or "I can really relate that to my Uncle Ben in 
Tennessee who killed lats with a stick " 

.Y^'^a good teactier can get solid discussion going without 
resorting to a ''power*' game. I realize that's a bit simpUstic; in 
soine situations, of course, such a discussion is almost impossible. 
Every go^ discussion, moreover, needs a way to kick it off. Yet 
games in the classroom must be taken in perspective. A teacher 
witha new *'game" Inhir bagof tricks can easily underrate or wish 
away the importance of discussion technique or group processes. 
If a teacher can't hold a good, solid, honest discussion, then a 
game's not going to help. ^ 

IdearTbere are useless games. 

There's the fun game, used by the teacher to waste time on 
Friday: Seven-up, Bingo, Spelling Bee, Spelling Test, Crossword 
Puizle, Monopoly, ^tc, 

, There's the game used to tc ch facts: as I have said before, if facta 
are deemed essential, they should be taught as essential facts. 
Gimmickry in such an instance would only detract from ihe 
significance of those facts. 

There's trie game used for teaching systems in non-English 
fields: model UNs, mock archeology digs, fake World Wai lis, 

. society jgan/es. Of course these are useful in their fields. However, I 
^nX;}9^ if particular 3ysten)s games in other fields can be easily 

^%pted1^-^^n (Some sy^cipis games in English are sug- 
gested in.,the ii^5£t chapter; these are tiew explorations rather than 

^transf^S f rom other field's with other^^urposes.) 

I ^ ' * 

Th^re are games that create situations for grasping feelings, 
attitudes, and emotions. Some of the so-called '^communication*' 
games fit A^re^ along v/ith role-playing, creative dramatics, 
drama tizatfoii/, etc. Some of these are more useful than odiers, but 
I suspect tt)ey\^ll have limitations for the writing teacher. "Ice 
breakers" are fairly useful for setting a congenial atmosphere and 
loosening things up for somr* good discussions. Yet there's a fine 
line between using such games pro|:)erly and mismanaging them. 
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Once the ice is broken, then a teacher has to move on to other 
t . things. * ' ^ " ^ 

U,seless are those games designed to ''really get it on'' with 
your neighbor, I am always\uspicious of teachers who get 
high from the. honesty and sincerity exuding from the souls of 
Aeirstudents. I'm suspicious of "tauch-feer* sensitivity games~I 
am not.a counselor, 1 am an English .teacher. Group **honesty" is 
OK^ ev^ necessary— bin such "honesty" docs not necessarily lead 
to ^ood writing, or development of linguistic skills. Indeed, good 
writing and communicating can occur' whelt covering one's 
' tracks; a liar and a genuine cheat can write some very nice stuff. 

Useless also are those games which ask for and evoke*certain 
feelings but end right there— at which point the teacher says, 
**Now go home and write about it.'*. And Johnny goes home, plays 
two houii of basketball, takes his girl to the drive-in, and then 
comes home to crank "it" out. 

^ A "feeling" or an "emotiofi" is tough to deal with as a product. 
Nail it down and youVe never quite sure you have it right. Foi a 
\vnting teacher, I see all kinds of problems using games without a 
product to create products (wrftten assignments). Sometimes 
'Teeli^s" should be felt and not expressed! 

Idea: Allxthese ramblings are leading somewhere, 

I suspect games are best as tools to open doors. A teacher says 
''Write abouv your sex life" as an assignment, and Johnny's 
mother runs to school with a look of pain and a 5000-signature 
petition. A teacher creates a game where Johnny doesn't have to 
write about sex but Peter can if he wants, and ho sweat. A teacher 
says "Write about love," and Melinda writes sorne gushy thing 
about love love love and Johnny turns in a blank paper because 
that's too much, to ask. Teacher creates a "game" in which 
Melinda *s love love love is compromised by the situation and 
Johnny Is given a situation through which he can disguise his real . 
feelings, and things worka,biLJbetter45iQtice that this is different 
from using a game to get people to express their "real feelings." 
ITiat's something I'm not sure a game c/m reliably do.) 

Idea: Maybe there's a list of things'tplc^ep in mind when trying to 
put a game into perspective. f/ 

AsJ look back, these arequestions I'd a$k aboutany game under 
consTderation: 
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h. 



ti^s g^me fit into my ''style'* oram l^st borrowibg 
UJelgame and pluming it in? ^ \ ' 

Does Jthis game fit into the type of class I'm'Sealing w^th?^ 
^Including individual students who might notbe ''gajgi|t|^: 
Jstudeiits?) " . , ^ ^W-^fi,^ 
II there more than ''motivation'* in my motives? J':.'''^j_l^Jiy 
JfeiKis game more than just a ''cop-out*? >^ 
DcMes tihis game focus on thoughts and strstfegies diatN 
produce an inherent product, not a product tha*|hanj^on 
likea spare shoe? if 
Does this game affect and/Or utilize values, ej|3^ences, 
^rceptual sUfategies which a student brings tMass, but 
not hold "sincerity*' or "honesty'* or "telling jlpe it is" as 
a:prerequisiie for ^^tness? ^ | 
Does this game do ^he important things |iertgrjthan some 
Other less elaborate approach? 
Do^J[recognize the fact that this game^i^a game? 



ft 
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Kenfieth Davi^ 

^jGames aA'ailable for English classes are few, especially when 
£X>mjMii€^ with hundreds on the market in social science fields. 
J5titgr%i is merely a product of history, not of any 

inherent difference in suitability of games to the two disciplines. 
S^^l^science^teachers jumped on a\ bandwagon, and this band- 
V^gon now carries a glut of games^varying widely in quality. The 
English bandwagon is still relatively empty, and so has abundant 
room for .^nany yet-undeveloped games. In these dosing remarks, 

we suggest what some bf thj^m might be. 

. , ' o ^ 

If insuructional games have a forte, it's portrayal of structure. A 
good historical game^on the American Revolution, for example, 
would not attempt to recreate events; ratherit would lay out the 
basic constraints of the conflict and peimit players to maneuver 
within thei^. In so doing, students would learn the real structure 
of Uiat war, even if they changed its outcome. Similarly, THE 
mADISON AVENUE GAME attempts, not a literal represent-.- 
tion of an ad agency, but objectificatidn of the structure of 
decision making that takes place within the agency as seen 
through the eyes of its copywriters. 

Much of the unrealized potendal of gaming in English lies in 
tliis portrayal of structures. In language, in composition, and in 
literature, the leading edge of English studies today is an effort to 
discover untffirlxing structural aspects. Games are uniquely suited 
to help usfSnd our students, in that effort. Let's look at each of die 

three main subdivisions of "English" in turn. 

' V- . , 

Language Study 

Language study jn this century lias been chiefly concerned with 
defining the structures— psychofogic^l, philosophical, social— 
that themselves define language. The result has been a growing 
tepdency to view language itself as a game, a self-motivated 
behavior constrained by a variety .of rules. If making students 
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aware of these rules— these strucToi^l constraints that define one's 
langiiage— is a goal of English language teaching, then we might 
imagine a number of possibly games mat could aid in this task. 
For example:. ' i/^ / 

—a game based upoiv th^ jtipii^tit^ theory )f Benjamin Lee 
Whorf^could simulate an eigcow^t^*^^ parties, humans and 
extraterrestnals, each having^a^^nguag^^that codifies realty in a 

very-different way. ^ - . - - . ^ 

—a" "Chomsky 
sentences from ^deep 
through IransTormaUf 
-a sociolinguistic 



jameicould award points for building 
structures, through surface structures, 

ns./* ,V 

g^e coul^ pl^ce its players in aruficial 
"dialect groups," e^^ yiUi unique constraints on its use of 
language. A ''stands fd dialect group" could be designated. 



e powor in the game than the others, 
game could assign "cave man** roles to its 
through a recreation of various theories of 



I- perhaps, holdingjiao 

^ — ajanguag^rigii 1 1 

players, and l^f^'thegi i 

the origin of language, 
—a semantics game could involve players in propaganda and 

censorship activities of a myUiical dictatorial state. Tne work of 

the NCTE Committee on Public Doublespeak suggests numerous 

possibilities. 

--^ Composition Ijegiching 

In die area of composition teaching, too, attenuon to structure 
dominates the field. Some of this work deals with the ititernal 
structure of writing, as teachers follow die lead of Christensen and 
odiers in analyzing die patterns that make' gbod wriung good. 
Other recent research explores the external structures which affect 
^; composition— the rhetorical constraints of ybice, purpose, au- 

dience. Six of the games we've included for publication in this 
book teach writing skills, and each suggests a wide range of related 
possibilities: 

,.. —THE MADISON AVENUE GAME could be adapted, arf 

j: infinitum, to produce games which generate specific writing 

assignments. John Hollowell mendons one, HOW WILL IT 
PLAY IN PEORIA?, in Chapter 3 and Mike Beary has suggested a 
> HIT PARADE game to generate spng lyrics, within constraints of 

S audience age, theme, and proposed singer. 

I -THE PUBLISHING GAME, THE BLANKETY BLANK 

t GAME, and GRAND ILLUSION suggest a whole family of 

some^wliat longer games which put players in simulated real life 
O writing roles. Mike Beary, Gary Salvner, and Bob Wesolowski 
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h^ve designed, a game, NEWSCASX on this mod el (see Bibliog 

"l. "-- \ ---- " - • r *' i <■ ' ' ' ' — ij 



. and SQUARE cdRNERS could serve as ah = 
Jnsjgpuon for other games that cre^tQ an entire.fictional wc nd 

jSr6u^ players move and tyrite. ZILCH's treatpfTfry 

Jl&^imgtpr fashioned a game called TULSA/cerffenng on 

j^p^fim|;s & imaginary bus trip. This gamej^^noias yet 

^ajSllagi^^^^ is mentioned here only to suggest i^fc^iat 

jTtra^e^^aj^^^^ can do, given examples. 

_ fe,U as well, attention to structure pervades the current 

^ene*l^ Frye has laid groundwork for increased undter- 

staj^ing of the "^anatomy'* of criticism, and the Structuralists (in 
" tKqiiarrower sense of the term) have hinted at exciting parallels 
tetwe^n patterns in literature and patterns in the human mind, in 
social systems, and in the universe. These developments suggest; 

*|;ames (like THE MYTH GAME)^ which use structural * 
commonalities to help students learn about a wide itmge of ^ 
literature. , . ^ ; , . ^ V 

-egames (like THE GAME OF MACBETH) built on the ; 
structure of particular literary works, which xould help students 
get "inside" a novel, say, in the same way an historical game could 
help them get "inside" the Revolutionary War. ^ 

—games which explore the relations between literature and life, 
.periiaps through creation of a fictitious world and its literary 
products. 

If developments in English subject matters suggest content for 
new games> then developments in educational media suggest 
forms that gamerbt the future might take. Perhaps the richest 
source of potential games lies in computer technology. Mathe- 
maticians and social scientists have already begun to tap the 
computer's enormous power for manipulating information in 
instructional games, but the power is there for the English teacher 
as well. ^ ' - ^ ^ , 

A computer program could, for example, in a simuitsitieous 
simplification and sophistication of CJUERIES 'N THEORIES 
simulate a speaker of another language responding to queries 
from a student "linguist." Another program could generate "real 
world" wridng assignments (as in THE MADISON AVENUE 
GAME), changing constraints as the student writes, with an 
equivalent of MONOPOLY chance cards. Yet another could * 
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provide; a fictional environment through which f^me-players, 
s^iea at different terminals and playing different roles, could 
*^write*? thdr way. 

The creation of ''gamelenvirqnments** could be accomplKhed 
with other media as well. OAe can imagine, for ejcample, 
jnuseugis or libraries containing full-scale, multimedia recre- 
adons ofelfesettings oUiterary worlcs. Visitors to these exhibits 
woulcLbSome game-players, interacting with resident actors and 
with each other in recreating, or altering, well-kno^n stories, just 
as visito*^ to many science museums caii interact with^ created 
insmiction^l environments. World's fairs have displayed films 
whose plots are altered by audience vote, and the movie Westworld 
sug^sts how amusement pairks of the! futiire might jpermit 
extended vicarious experiences 'in histor c environments. Why 
oauldn't schools, libraries, or some yet-un xied institutions create, 
similar intensive learning situaudns? 

, Oiapter 4 cited the psychologist Csiksz^ntmihalyi's analysis of 
the limited "stimulus field*' provided by eames and other play 
activities. To quote his conclusions at gri^ter length: 

. * . it is ix)ssible to order structured activities and situations in 
- tenns of whether ihcy are mor^ or less intrinsically rewarding, 
depending on the intensity of flow (the suthorVterm for the 
'participaf**^n in an "intrinsically rewarding" expenence,' as ^. 
defined lu the next sentence] they allow a person to experience. 
;When an activity is able to limit the stimulus field so that one 
^can act in it with total concentration, responding no greater 
ch^llenges with increasing skills, and when it provides ddir and 
unambiguous feedback, then the person will tend to enjoy the 
Xactivity Tor its own sake. /■ r.- ^ ^ 

\ This brief outline of the flow modef has several interesting 
implications for human motivation. For instance, is it possible 
to^tructure standard settings for activities (e.5.,jobs, schools, 
neighborhoods, family^ interactions, and so on) in such a way as 
to increase the flow experiences they can provide? . . ^ - 
Finally, the flow iTiodclhasdirectihiplicatiomforsoci^land 
cultunil institutions as well, h seems likely that the effectiveness 
of poiiHcal, religious, and rultural movements depends in part 
on the amount of flow experiences t^ey make possible** - 

lf,^as this suggests, society as a whole c^uld be improved bV 
making it more game-Hke, then the future of gaming lies far* 
beyond the few possibilities enumerated in this chapter. Tomor- 
row*s instructional game, if we or our children are so fortunate, 
will be life itself. \. 

1. "Play and Intrinsic Rewards,"/. Humanistic Psychology 15 (Summer 
1975), ppl 60-61.' ' ^ 
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Jlixsu^^ of 
IlRaadier-Made Games 





. Madison Avenue Game 

MADISON AVENUE is, for many of us, 
the paradip" ^atic composition game, 
giving ni of the theory in this hook "a 
local habitation and a name" Lean and 
tidy, MADISON AVENUE is playable m 
a single period by any size class, andj, 
because of its flexibility, it has provided 
many writing teachers with a quick and 
effective lesson on audience. Moreover, 
MADISON AVENUE is easily adaptable 
to a wide variety of non-ad genres. In 
short f if you' play no other garrie in this 
book, play this one. 
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Coals 

1. To get students to collaborate in writing a television com- 
mercial of about 200 words, according to special instructions. 

2. To give students the opportunity to evaluate the effectiveness 
of a short prose piece written by oiher students. 

3. To provide students with a challenging and enjoyable 
writing task. 

Group Size 

Three to five participants per team 

Time Required 

Sixty Minutes 




ERIC 



One Madison Avenue game box for each lean?, plus paper and 
pens 

Process 

1. At the beginning of the c lass meeting, the teacher divides the 
class into an even number of tean.^i of three to five players each. 

2. Each team is given a Madison Avenue game box and is 
.directed to a section of the lOom as far away from other teams as 
possible. (Meally, teams would be sent to separate rooms.) 

3. Each game box contains the materials necessary for students 
to determine the characteristics of the audience they will pitch 
their advertising copy to: an Instruction sheet (Welcome tc 
Madison Avenue!) for each player, two dice, and three stacks of 
cards (eleven Product cards, eleven Target Consumer Insecurity 
cards, ^nd eleven TV Show cards). 

■ . 
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3ich team 13 directed to invent a product and write 150-200 
wprds^^dverjMSm^ geared to a hypothetical audience which 
possesses^ certain hahg-up and habitually watches a particular 
televisionlshc)w. Writers are urged to brainstorm ideas and write 
coflabora/iveiy. 

5, Ai tne end of ilAty rninutes, the teacher {whose game title is 
Producapfr-CoordinatW) gives each team written instructions to 
select a^am member tdtake his/her team ^commercial to anodier 
teani/wi\hout in any way communicating with that other team. 

^WhileS,^ms ar/ exchanging their ads, the teacher, makes 
another visit td eacti team, this time delivering written questions' 
that this team in\m answer about the commercial that has been 
reading that other team's ad, the editorial 
category, the consumer insecurity its 
i TV show during which that ad is to 



ter 



decides ^ le pf 
ipTs had inmind, and 1 



giv^n tp them 
teaij 

7. Ahq>trflowing about ien minutes for this, the teacher 
instructs teams to confer t(/find out whether their guesses are 
right. The teacher urges* tp teams to discuss what the aut})or-team 
intended in the cornmernal and why the reader- team res{>t)nded to 
the ad as they did. 

8. Team scoring. For every coirect answer a team makes in 
response to another group's commercial, that team gets J 00 
points. For every correct answer a team gets in response to the ad 
they have written, that ream gets 300 points. The teacher can 
reward the highest-scoring team(s) in any way. (Gold stars and 
lollipops arc favorites.) 

9. At the end of the class meeting the teacher e-.^llects all the ' 
commercials and mimeographs them for the next class meeting, so 
that students can read them and discuss their rhetorical effective- 
ness, »f that seems profitable. 

Variations 

1. In place of TV vShow cards, the teacher substitutes Publi- 
cation cards, choo.sing magazines that are both familiar tc 
students and as diverse as possible. 

2. The game can be made even more challenging by instructing 
eadi team to draw two or more Target Consumer Insecurity cards 
and to try to accommodate both (or all) in a single piece of copy. 

3. Have students rewrite their commercial, keeping their origi- 
nal product and consumer insecurity, but writing for a different 
television show. Of course, students can rewrite their ads, altering 
any one or more of the thra* variables. 
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riayer Instructions: Welcome to Madison Avenue! 

Starting now> you and your co-adpersons ha^ e ihirty minutes to 
' invent a product and write up a zippy 150-200 words of advertising 
designed to plug it on TV. 

You have to work, inside some crucial constraints, however. 
Inside your team's game box you'll find a pair of dice and three sets 
of cards— blue, pink, and yellow. Take the cards out and put them 
in three separate stacks, according to color. 

Now throw the dice, then find the BLUE card whose number 
matches the number you threw. The'product ybu will invent has 
to belong to the category named on that Product Card, 

Throw the dice again, then find the corresponding PINK card, 
^ouf agency's market analysts ha vedeterriiined, through extensive 
psychological research, that a very large number,of the consumers 
you want to reach are slightly screwed up in the way described on 
that' Tarjget Consumer Insecurity Card, 

. ThrdW the^ dice once more, then find the corresponding 
YELLOW cafd. This'TV Show Card nsftnes the program cluring 
which your ad will appear. 

For now", ignore all cards except the three you've drawn. They 
tSll you all the important facts (or at least all you're going to get) 
about the consumers you're gunning for. You know their weak 
spot and the program they will be watching when they see your ad. 
Going on this, invent a suitable product, from the specified 
category, and write the zingiest, most persuasive ad you can. 
(You'll alli be working on ONE ad.) As you brains^rm and write, 
keep your targec audience in mind! 

Ready? Not quite. Tliere are some limitations: 

1. Make sure your product's an original, not one now on the 
market. And give it an original name. 

2. Don't use any of the key w^ords or phnises that appeal on your 
pink card. Use your own language. 

3. Don't refer by name to the TV show on which your ad will 
appear. 

4. Don't let any of the rival ad agencies vvorking around you 
discover \vhat you're up to. You're in a cutthroat indusuy,andany 
clues overheard by yoiu- competiti )n could cost >our team points. 

In thirty minutes your Production Coordinator will come by 
with more instructions. Go lo it! 
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InsiruciionstoAdTeam# 

Timers up. Put the finishing touch on your conr -nercial and write 
your team's number at the top of your ad. 

Then selett someone from your team to take yoiir finished ad to 
Team , . 

That person is not to say a word to anyone when he she delivers 
the ad. 



Instruclions to Ad Team U ! 

Momentarily you'll be getting (if you haven't already received) a 
TV commercial written by Team # ^ 

When yoji get the ad, read it (all of you), then spread out all of 
your cards and answer the three questions below by circling the 
number on the appropriate cards. 

Your team gets 400 points for every right answer — that is, every 
one of your answers that jibes with the intentions of the ad's 
creators. If you disagree on the answer to any question, settle your 
differences by secret ballot, throwing dice, lational argument, or 
arm-wrestling. 

1 . What kind of product did the creators of the ad invent? (See 
BLUE cards.) 

2 3 4 5 6 7 8 9 10 11 12 

2. What insec urity, hang-up, or obsession was this ad designed 
to exploit? (See PINK cards.) 

2 3 4 5 6 7 8 9 10 II 12 

3. Which TV show did the ad writeis have in mind? {fjec 
YELLOW cards.) 

^ 2 3 . 4 5 6 7 8 9 10 11 12 / 
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Yellow 



Pink 



Blue 



1, "Issues and 
Answers** 

2. "The Wonderful 
World of Disney" ^ 

5^ "Kojak" 



1. Super-self-conscioiis 
about physical appear- 
tmce. 

2. Hung up on good taste. 
Steers clear of aaything 
gaudy or frumpy. 

3. F anatical about physical 
fitness, tyes lignt up at 
any promise of 
improved health. 

4. Afraid of being thought 
. old-fashioned. Apt to 

jump at fads. 

b. Intellectually insecure. 
Pleads headache 
whenever friends play 
"Jeopardy/* Smuggles 
crib Sheets into IQ tests. 

6. A lonely heart 
desperate to improve 
love life. Hasn't misse<l 
an issue of Trite Liff^ 
Confessions 
in five years. 

7. Uptij^ht about appear- 
ing tight-fisted. Will 
make the big impression 
at any cost. 

8. Suffers delusions of 
grandeur. Invited Stevie 
Wonder. Muhammad 
All, and Jackie Onassis 
to last birthday party. 

9. "Name That Tune" 9. A militant bark-to- 
nature freak. Likes it 
organic, biodegnidabl'"A 
and recycle;ible. ) 

10. Panuioid al>out beii^g 
taken for a suckeLxiakes 
pride in s|>otting rome- 
ons a nnle off. 



4. '^llie Waltons" 



5. "Lawrence Welk 
Show" 



6. "Mary Hartman, 
Mary Hartman'* 



7. "Charlie's Angels" 



8. "NFL Football" 



10. "Johnny On son's 
Tonight Show" 



li. "Medical Qnter" 



11. Futurt shcxked. lAkcs 
everything the way ii 
used to \k. Gin't think 
of a single idea whose 
time has come. 



1. Automotive 

2, Medical 

3. Nfesical 

4. Clothing 

5, Sports 

6, Food 



7. Vacation 



8. t'lccirical ' 



9 Entertainment 



10. Cosmetk 

0 



II. Living 
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Scoring (or-Ad Team ^ 

When you meet with the team whose commercial you read, 
find out if you got the answers to those three questions right. 
Give yourselves 100 points foi each right answer. 

^ Question 1 Question 2 Question 3- 

When yoU)nieel with the team^ that read your ad, find out how 
many of their answers to those three questions they got right. Give 
yourselves 300 points for each one they got right. 



Question i- 



Question 2- 



Question .S. 



Add up all your points. TotaL 



Publishing Came 



\ Surely rnitU§ns-p^ '^^^^spapers'' and 
' ^'ma^azinesZlid&W^eh Moduced as class 
projects^inlfffighsh classrdB^ns. Most mo- 
tivate wriiing^;all fill timS, hut jew insurS 
ihat learning d§cursjj PUBLISHING 
GAME does, by' itsim; game-like struc- 
ture to assign specipc writing tasks. Best 
of all, the games framework allows 
teachers to include their own favorite 
writing assignments in the package. 
We've seen blase junior high students and 
equally-blas^ groups dj English teachers 
jump with enthusiasm into the PUB- 
LISHING GAME. 
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John Hollowell 
Gene Templetoi 
Larry Schwartz 



Gene Terhpleton 



THE PUBLISHING GAME, a simulation game designed for 
use in the junior high, mirrors the real-world process of writing 
and editing a small magazine. Students no longer write essays for 
the teacher's red pencil, but are miraculously transformed into 
writers, poets, reviewers, and editors of a magazine staff. The game 
format, or role-playing, accomplishes two things: (1) a valid 
purpose of writing for an audience is established, arid (2) teadirig, 
writing, editing, and proofreading are combined iojo a coherent 
pattern which culminates in a tangible prodiict--a class ni^ga- 
zine. . ^^'^f-— 

Organizing the Game * '/^ ' \^ 

Step \. ^ \' 

Divide the class into teams (publishing companies) of about^O-15 
students each. * / 

Step 2. 

The teacher (who plays publisher) kicks off the game with an 
inlrcxluciory .speech that pVovides the context for play and tells 
students al>oul their roles in the game. 

Publisher's Speech (gruffly) 

"The publishing game is a tough business. Frankly, I've been 
discouraged by your recent sales records. We're in a big slump! 
To turn the tide of this economic disaster, I'm going to ask each 
publishing company to create a magazine on the theme of 
Spring (substittive any themacic idea). Each company will write 
the stories and articles for the magazine by doing the special jobs 
in these JOB PACKETS x I envelopes). Everything you 



Tliis game was devised by John Hollowell, Gene Templeton , who teaches 
at Hillsdale College in Michig-an, and Liirry Schwart?, a teacher in Ann 
Arbor public schools' It appeared originally in Ouida H. Clapp, ed., 

' Classroom Practices tn Teaching Enghsh, 1^75-76. On Righting Writing 

^^^•CTE. 1975). pp. (Jl-I):"). 
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must do h induded on your instruction sheets in the pack^s. b\^^ 
as your publisher. be around to help out and to ans^^5 .|j^ 
. quesuon^ The first thing you will do is hold a meet^i^^,^^ ' 
company todcddeonthenameafthemagazmeandthen^^ . 
your company. But let's uop all this jawing and roll thepr^^ V 
May: the best team, er, company, winl (£«^^ti5i(w/iV^^^^ 
_ ^jobjpackets to each team,) J 

Steps. 

Each job packet is carefully prepared in advance U the teacher. 
/Bie key. to the simulation is that the instrucdcAs for wridng, 
writing samp^^ colorful magazine picture^ ^nd any other 
materials are included in W x IV envelo]^^ 

Description of Job Packets J/ 



While space does not allow for a full desaipdon of each job, the 
following examples of job packets are illustrative of the variety of 
writing tasks which might be possible. 

Packet 1: Format Editor. * • 

You're die quarterback of your team! It's up to you to decide how 
the various parts of the magazine will .be put togedier. Find out 
from each of tlie other staff members what articles they are 
working on, then make a list of the titles and lengths. Look over 
shoulders, ask questions, bug people to do their jobs! ^ 

Specific jobs: 

1. Make a table of contents of all articles, poems, and stories 
for the magazine. Assign page numbers to each entry. 
. 2. Next, make a copyright pige fcr the magazine using one 
from a book or magarine as an example. Be sure to mclude 
the facts of publication, the name of the company and die 
date. 

3. Proofread all the work turned into you. Correct grammar, 
spelling, and other errors. (Writers 'who finish early should 
help you with this work.) 

Packet'2:^ Biography Editor. 
(Assign two students, if, desired.) 

Write a 40-50 word ^^Contributor's Note*' for each of the writers,^ 
poets, and editors on the team. Interview each team member toi; 
find out (a) hometown and main interests, (b) previous pubJi- 
cations, and (c) facts about his personal life. (Writers should/be 
encouraged to "make up" their backgrounds as much as pos- 
sil.e.) A sample biographical entr/: 
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JOHfi^^OE is a contributing editor to (name of magai 
;f jp^) ' . His stories have appeared in Mad magazine and m 
Scholastic Scdpe. His latest venture is the foundmg of a new 
journal on the popular arts, the Coyote Review, John is a y 
bachelor and lives in nima. Arizona with his pet beagle, Lucky. , 

Packet 3: Review Editor. . 1/ 
Write reviews -^like dust jacket blurbs) for the back cove^'of^the 

.-magazine. You may select excerpts of quotatiuns^rom the 
following samples, or, better yet, write some phony^r^Views of 

^your own. If you use quotations, select from the sample reviews 
that show your company *s magazine in the best light. (Four or five 
sample reviews are included in the packet to serve as models.) An 
example: 

"Groovy! Outasitel Far out! That^s the only way I can describe 
(nameof macazine) .These young dudes can feally 
write, man. Can you dig it? So drop all those other books about 

birds singing and spring, and pick up on (rCPCiU 

n;ime> , Forafast-movinganthologyofstoriesandverse— 

this is it!" 

***Rolhng Stotie ^ 

Packets 4 - 8: Writers. 

(Any number of writer packets can be created, depending upon 
class size and the 'size of the teams. Also, if desired, more than one 
student can be assigned to the same packet. The tasks listed below- 
are suggestive of what might be asked:) 

Writer #1 (for example): Instructions and materials included in a 

sample v/riter's packet are as follows: 

L Three or four bright, colorful mag-azine pictures'showing 
people in action scenes related to the theme of the issue. 

2. Instructions for writing a particular prose or verse form. 
Usually a specified woid count or length is given. 

3. A model of the kind of writing required. (Writers might be 
asked to create cinquains, haiku, or narrative paragraphs 
about the subjects of the photographs in the packet.) For 
example: 

Write a cinqui»in about the Spring scene in your favorite 
photograph in your packet. 

Cinqudm- Rules ^ Sample Cinqmrn 

line 1— noun, one word Dove 
line 2—2 words, describing noun White, soaring 



in 1 

4 * 
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•vUne 3~3 words, showing action „ Wings flapping, stirring 
of- noun in line I - . 

line jl— 4 words, showing your My heart lifts up 
' feefings or thoughts about 
noun in line 1 . - . 

line 5—1 Word, a syjtionym for. Bird 
noun in line I \ 

. Packet. 9: Poetry Editor. 

Three, short poems related to the theme of the magazine are 
included. (For our issue on Spring, we have chosen e. e. 
cummings' "In Just Spring," Frost's ^'Spring Pools,** and Millay's 
"Spring.-) ' 

1. Read e^ch three rt>erfts slowly and carefully. Which 
one do yoiyi^best? Whyi^Se sure to consider the poet's ust 
of language ahcQiis specific linages. Which poem makes you 
see Spring most clearly in.youj mind? 

2. W^rite a 30-35 word introauttion for the ppem. Discuss 
some of the things you, like about it and introduce it to a 
reader who will see it for the first time. This brief intro- 

> ■ duction' is called a HEADNOTE. 

3. If you have time, do the same thing for another poem in 
your packet, or find a similar poem in a magazine or book. 

Packet 10; Promotion Editor. 

Create a three-minute speech calculated to **seir' the company's 
magazine to^potential buyers. 

1. Make your talk as persuasive as possible. To do so, .you will 
• need to find out specific information as; (a) the titles and the 

winters of the stories, poems, and articles; (b).ihe title and 
price of tlie magazine; and (c) biographical information 
alx)ut the writers and editors on the staff (see the Biography 
Editor for this). 

2. Now write a rough draft of your speech. Be sure to consider 
tht strong points of your publication and the kiiids of'f^eople 
who may want to buy it— your audience! 

3. When the magazine is put together, you will deliver your 
•talk before the entire gioup. 

(As.an added gimmick, sample ordering forms itiij^ht be dittoed 
and placed in the packet for the Promotion Editor to distribute.) 
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Wh/n each student has completed his writing task and turned in 
|Jg the firLished product to the Format Editor, papers should be 
exchanged among tlie team members , for proofreading and 
, correctionj5^f '^rrora. The game coru^Lprovides a good incentive 
- . for workfng7pn/tKS^^ As a final step, finished copies of all 
^\ ina&eriali are written out and decorative covers few the magazines 
may be designed. Scissors, magic markers, crayons, and construc- 
tibn pap^eif should be available at this point. 

K ! '* Eorfunately, there need not be '*winners*land /*losers*' in this 

^ ; game* The Publisher has the option of choosing .the best 

^ . magazine, or studen ts may vo te to determine the win ner. The best 

g team, if dpsired, can be rewarded with points, praise, or gialdes. 

^ . • Better yet', the magazine can bt displayed prominently in the 

g: ^ classroojn, "published** on dittos, or even placed in the school 

is . library.^ - ^ 

Outcomes. 

ir^j, The res*ponse of junior high classes I have worked with, and 

r ' * those of my student teachers, has been enthusiastic. Students find 

the writing jobs fun. A former student teacher wrote recently: 'Tve 
L " got some really fantastic work. I w^s shocked (and fhey weie, too) 
1^ to see that they could write so well." THE PUBLISHING GAME, 

and similar role^playing experiences, motivate powerfully be- 
: cause they echo the reasons professional writers write — to bfread. 

; The chief asseiSuof the gaihe arc that a sense pf cooperation is 

fostered among students of^iffering abilities, that students are 
h_ given 9 context m which editing and proofreading make sense, 

and finally, that the teacher can surrendei the red pencil to become 
L: X an adviser and a resource instead of a mere giver of grades. 



H.Z. Zilch 

H.Z. ZILCH is a whimsy-filled alterna- 
tive to the library paper a literary 
figure. Instead of tackling the imponder- 
ables of style and meaning in Eliot or 
Pound, students are invited to become 
critic-biographers of a fictional, some- 
what obsciire poet — H.Z. Zilch. What do, 
we know about H.Z.? Fortundtely for u^, 
H2. created a number of poems before 
his untimely death.. Numerous writing 
assignments are suggested as students 
attempt to recreate the literary past and 
meaning of Zilch by working from his 
poer s' and fragments, journal entries, 
letters, and rieufspaper accounts. A though 
the results are often hilarious, ZILCH has 
the serious purpose of teaching such 
skills as literary analysis, explication of 
poetry, and working with biogrcp. ical 
and historical background. Who knoius? 
After an apprenticeship on the oeuvre of 
Zilch; students might be ready to move on 
to Eliot or Pound. 
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Think of'.H.Z. ZILCH not as just as game— but a thcii atic 
collection of points of view, strategies, ways to attack "ass.gn- 

' ment making." Think in terms of alternatives. Think in terms of 
modifications. Think in terms of creating new and different H.Z. 

-ZilGh'§. 

Target Age 

Generally adaptable between grades 9-12. H.Z. ZILCH was 
originally developed.as a collection of notes aimed at a ninth and 
tenth grade audience. Much has been added and changed. Right 
noW, if you are thinking in terms of ninth and (enth grade, think 
in terms of simplification of daia and simplification of options. 

Tai^et Fopulation . ^ 

Material was planned to be modified and refined for whatever 
audience a teacher might encounter. If the data doesn*t fit, then it 
.>should be changed, H.Z. ZILCH i. a game that changes, A teacher 
nee^s to make it his own in order to use it most effectively. 

Playing* Time 

Generally adaptable. Some teachers can use all of H.Z, ZILCH 
— in which case the "game'* becomes a long-term project tied 
together thematically. Selections can also be lemoved and adapted 
-for particulai classroom situations. 

Number of Players 

Generally adaptable. 

Cost 

Generally the cost of dittos, paper, and time for modifications. 
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Goals, Objectives 

"The H.Z. ZILCH project is designed to: 

iw, 1. give students something to write about. 

give students a controlled set of data for categorizing in 
logical, order. ' " 

3. give students specific contexts to use in designing a rhetorical 
order for the following: 

a. narrative 

b. comparison/contrast * 

c. explication of a text 

d. inference 

« e. research ' 

4. inhibit stock responses to literature in order to ensure a 
diversity of student output. 

Materials ' \ ' 

H.Z. Zilch dittoed artifacts, paper, writing tool, scissors, a hat 
full of hope, desire, invention, and audacity 

The Project - ' , .iv.. 

Introduction 

No one knows much about H.Z'. Zilch. Some feel he was some 
kind of real loser. Some fee) he was a person with extraordinary 
insight into human nature, the world, and whatever else phi- 
losophers tend tospend iheir time insighdng about. All we have to 
go on arc a few scraps of poetry which H.Z. wrote in 1915 and 1916, 
parts of a book H.Z. wrote some time before 1932/ the diary of 
H.Z/s next door neighbor Willa Sue Swink, and a collection of 
odd bits and pieces of information gathered by an unknown 
graduate student at the University of Michigan. Unfortunately, 
we do not know anything else about this graduate student beyond 
the fact that "someone'* was reported several times *'lurking*' in 
the thiid floor stacks of the Graduate Library and was known to 
have used a vacant study carrel on that floor. It was in this study 
carrel #321 that on January 24, 1973, then libmrian Charlotte 
Pederson discovered the research and *hrew it out. What we have 
ar^^ the remnants of the research picked out of a trash compactor at 
the city dump of Ann Arbor by Charles Schwaru, a garbage 
collector with the Right Way Rubbish Service. 
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The Poans 

Most of the poefliS in this collection were written by H.Z. Zilch 
during 1916, Sometime on the 16th of July, H,Z. put his poems in 
■a-hrnwn enyfilppe, placed the envelope over his heart, and tried to 
shoot himself dead. Either the gi^n had target loads or H.Z/s 
poems v/ere very heaw — because H.Z. seems to have survived. The 
^poems, however, were unfortunately marred.. 

Generally, scholars have broken the poems into two groups: 

Group A , 



The followu«g arc two poems which are generally considered 
genuine H.Z. Zilch. Only six poems written in H.Z.'s own 
handwriting and individually signed **H.Z." have been found. 
The tone and fi.i?Iing embodied in these poems have memorable, 
unmistakable qualities nevei before seen altogether in one spot. 

Charlotte 

I thought of her as a blossom flower 

in the fields of time — 
Timeless, eyernal, scenting the seasons 

with strawberry sheibet. 

When I saw her crossing the space between 
. my house and her garage, 
It was arif-a new-bieex^ fluttered in 
my heart. 

A cardiac arrest of love. 

A ray of sun tanned my cheek rosy. 



Oh if I could walk beside her . f. 

Oh if I could start her car b}^^^ 
Oh if I could CT' y her away to see 
Peter Pan. 




RIC 



I loved hcv^\he sun siiiiie^wer yon 

I loved H^^^jhe day stretched out on 

yon seaT^E?^ 
When I saw her kicking dandelion seeds in 

the sunlight, 
I felt uplifted as a cloud, a leaf, a 

moon, a star. 
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But I lost her iiTthe Sunny Season 
During the rain. 

She stared into her [illegible five words] 
And said the moon was [one word missing] 

things 
Invading men's lives. 

Alas, I pine away. 

Alas, I^i^^e winter in my bones. 

I feel the loss of loss. 

My face breathes tears. 

Ogre, ogre, ogre. 
What do I care for you? 
The moon and you are one. 
I see you smiling on my cares. 
I see you brooding on my woes. 

May the sun never shine.again. 
May you, too, doubt your own end. 
May the bat fly in your bowels as it 
flys [sic] in mine. 
7/8/16 H.Z. (signed) 



Og^e 

She is an ogre. 

She sucks the wind from life 

I pine. I wither. 

Whither may I go? 

She has my heart in her breast rx)cket. 

She fogs my world. 

What els(^dk 

I love helj^^pernal love, 

Above whinE^ 

Can {>erceiuS^ 

I tned to give lier my favorite 
gourd 

Biu she was no gardener. 

All she w-^uld say was, "Go away** 

And "yuk, yuk.** 

A woman k a Jeeper mystery 
'I'han winter on a summer night. 
7/6/16 H.Z. (signed) 
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Group B 

The following poems were also found in the^brown packet over 
H.Z.*s heart. These, however, do not seem to have been written in 
H.Z/s own handwriting. Wheft questioned in the hospital by a 
reporter for the DeiYoit Times, H.Z. was heard to say, "'They're all 
mine more or less." This statement has led various scholars to 
question the actual authorship of all or some of th*ese poems in 
Group B. (See, for instance. Derrick Saunders* "Consequences of 
RedAt Investigations into the Metrics of H,Z. Zilch,*' Modern 
Language Supplement, 14 (1971), pp. 12-24.) [Note: because of 
space limitations, only two of these poems are included here.] 

Perceptions 

The sun reflects. Across azure wafer * 
Glittering, Eyes twitching in the 

piercing light 
Sunbeams refract in disarray. 

I see her smiling. 

If only I could hold that smile 

Gling to that 

Last dream ... 

By high noon brighter shining still 
I caught those beams as one large mass. 

^She dares flee from me 
Her face is but ayX^'^adow cast in the 

eons of 
Who is she? CftfPp 
Is she the messyX^^n^^V' messy 

grime of life? 
What is this that ovenvhelms me? 

Back in the caves of my mind 
I peer out over the cliff only to see 
Miles and miles of garbage smeared 
against — 
The walls of time 
7/15/76 

Pistol Packing Mama 
I sought her 

In the hurhdrum of the world. 
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Near automobiles and business suits. 
Isoughther 

In the humdrum of the world 
Near fragments of machines 
And chunks of the b^utiful, 
. . Tlie worjd found ou^K. . . 
It coa^ my hands with gasoline. 
I wipeS them on the grass. 
It squealed as it coated my 
- . soul ^ith guano 
And left me rubbing with a towel. 
6/31/16 

The Diary of Willa Sue Swink 

Z Willa Sue Swink lived next door to H.Z. Whether there was an 
^•acfual relationship between H.Z. and Willa Sue is quesuonable. 

Part of the problem has to do with inconsistencies found between 

H Z poetry and Willa Sue's diary. It also seems strange that H.Z. 

.calls Willa Sue "Charlotte" throughout Willa Sue's diary. What 

follows are a few key entries. 

^ lune 28. Dearest Diar>', I met die snicochiest guy this morning 
while I was eating my yogurt & blueben ies in my front yard. At 
' ' first I thought he was a masher (my first) but herasoniy my next 
door neighbor. Smobchiest I said? Well. He is al right. His ears ^ 
are a little big but he could wear a hat. Anyway, he was only my 
next door neighlior. Leastwise that*s what I could gather. I never 
saw him move in though. I always thought there was an old 
lady living there. Hmmmm. He was pretty talky. He said his 
heart fluttered out the window at me and he had to follow. He 
said "Charlotte, I love you as a sunny day.a mouiitain of stars, a 
butterfly on a nasturtium." I said, '^You some kind of lopney? 
They call me Willa Sue and Til be . . . (you get the idea) if you 
can call me someihingelse!"' I hate the nameCharlotte. Rcmmds 
me of a pig. I really let him have it, though. Gave him the old 
what's it for. You know. You know what he said next? He 
said . . . cet this . .'. "You art» my sunshine, my only sunshine, 
and kissed me on the forehead. Yuk. What could I say? I had that 
white cieam on my face to keep the sun oftaiid he got it all over 
his lips. He asked me togoon a picnic with hun to^^orrow. Hold 
him he had white cream on his lip^i. He asked me if I hkcd ham 
sandwiches. I told him I threw-upeasy but he said he could bring 
fried chicken. Yuk. Alls I needs brown old greasy chicken to 
smear all over my nose. 

June 29. Dearest Diary, What a Ixk)!). SmcMxhy carne over at 
about 7 o'clock and pounded on my door. Mil I suit ha<bijy 
curlers in and all I could do w?s yell out the door ^-ga^^w;^yU 
. And he said, ''You promisedl" And i said, "You looneyl ^ And he 
. said, ''You promised!* And he picked up this green picnic basket 
and started beating on the dcxn. And Mrs. Winkle started 
peeking' through her window across the street... and well I ^ 
didn't have much in the house to eat any'>/ay so . . . 
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July 2. Dear Diary, ha, ha, ha. Listen to this: "i love thee more 
than the hairs on th^ back of my dog's tail. I love thee more than 
tree trunks." ha ha. He doesn't jeyen ha^e a dog. 
July 6. Smoochy rattled a gourd at fHe today. He said, ''Oh if I 
could walk beside her, Oh if f gould shirt her- car. Oh if I could 
walk beside her. Oh if * could Si^h her caK. . . " He repeated that 
until I threw down my dandelion digger and ran inside. What a 
creep, M.b. says J.C. says ii/get a gun If J.G. says so, mayb^ I 
should. I hate M.B. f 

July J'l. Dearest Diai7, Took target practice in the basement biit 
it made my "hand smelly. Got to get some nice hand lotion. 

M.B. said my hairdo was a smash. Smasheroo. And I did it in 
the mirror myself. 

Obie Johnson doesn't like me. I wish J.C. liked me. Obie 
Johnson peeps in everyone else's window but mine. I feel lou^y. 

Got some new cologne— but it turned my armpits green. I 
look liice I got grass under my arm. 

Oh ... and Smoochy serenaded me last night. He sang, "Oh 
may the bats fly, may the sky lie, may the sun refuse to shme." I 
tried to pour water on him but accidentally I dropped my irash 
can on his head. Yuk yuk. That was really a f lasheroo. Wowee. I 
can't print what hejaid, but it didn't rhyme. You should of heard 
it. 

Thought for the day: If it cost a dime, what can I say? 
Manx. cents more tomorrow you'll pay. ' 

July 15. Iniagine that! Smoochy tried to kill himself. Ha ha. 
With my gun! Imagine that! I didn't think he was all that bad. 
His breath was a bit too much but he could of always ta)ked with 
his hand over ^is teeth. He had a fine mouth. Like a little bow. 

Yesterday he^asked me to look at the moon again but'alls I 
could say was, **If you really want to see me happy, change the 
subject— I heard that before." If I knew he was thinking about 
killing himself, I'd of been nicer. I hate to see people suffer— it 
gives ine funny feelings inside, all lonesome and sad. Once I hurt 
my finger but no one would listen to me. I know how it is. Ah 
well. , / ' 

Thought for the day: If at .first you don't succeed, 
Tortiorrow's a brand new day. 



Some Facts 

The following item was printed in the police log for July 
17, 1916: 

Fight in alley on 1200 block between Salvation Army and St. 
'Vincent de Paul Gt. A WillaSueSwink beating Charlotte Grimp 
( 1297 St. Vincent de Paul). Swink claimed Grimp was **trying to 
.steal my poet;" Crimp claimed Sv.'ink had no claims. No 
explanaiioiTs at TscencT- ^ \ 

This new?ipapev item appeared four days later: / 
Mystery Woman Found (Drtroit News, July 21, 1916) / 

Charlotte Grimp, 1297 St. Vincent dc Paul Ct., said today sh^' 
was sure she was the missing woman police were looking for id 
the iuicide-attempt investigation of H.Z. Zilch. In a written 
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statement, she admitted that she and Zilcli .were secretly engaged 
and had planned a smajl ceremony in the month of August. 

Zilch was found with a self-inflicted gunshot wound in his 
one-bedroom bungalow at 1289 St. Vincent dc Paul Ct. 

Police have been looking for a "Charlotte," whom the poet 
seems to have admired completely. Zilch refuses to comhient on 
. his true love while recovering at St. Anthony's Hospital, and is 
gaining much public attention for hi§ steadfast refusal to discuss 
the subject of his love-sickhess. 

Research 

The following is part of the research done on H.Z. Charles 
Schwartz, the rubbish collector, turned theseover to the University 
of Michigan Rare Book Room on September 19, 1974, in answer to 
the call for donations during the University's "Bicentennial Book 
Drive." 



Zilch, a fragment from Tke 
Greenest Watermelon York, 
1933). 

"So I left the world of humdrum 
business and sotighi it where it could 
be found. I wiped the gasoline from 
my hands, so to sav, ami rubbed 
them in the mud of fields." 

page number missing. ' 



H.Z. Zilch, a fragment from The 
Greenest tVa^^rmWorr (New York, 
1933). 

"One of the majorpioblems of the 
Skersnergowsker is that when it 
flimbles with an actual Skittle, it 
turns even thel)rightest minds from 
the sincerity of the human soul to the 
love of butterflies." 

p. 122 



Betty Lou Zilch, Diary, unpublished. 
Auguat 17, 1932. 1 watched H.Z. pour- 
ing little mounds of corn all over our 
back yard last night. I asked him 
what he was doing, but all he would 
say was, "f limbic, f limbic, flimble." 
I told him he just as well ought to 
know that this was the last straw. 1 
wasn't going to have a com field in 
my back yard. And he said, "flimble, 
flimble. flimble." , 

My »s 



Selma R. Trott, H.Z. Zilch: A Study 
of a Futile Quest (Chicago, 1969). 

" "Many people seem to have claimed 
a good understanding of H.Z. Some 
six (Agnes Lee, Charlotte Glover, 
Bertha Tomkins, Stella Potts, Vir- 
ginia Steinway, and Louise Charo* 
lais) all claimed to have been engaged 
to H.Z, through various periods of 
his life. None was present at his 
suicide.'* 

p. 62 



Alex Panshin, Interesting Phenome- 
na (New York, 1956). 

"A Skersnergowsker has a texture of 
soft jelly and is generally % bright 
blue. Most authorities have little 
idea what it eats; however it is 
known to nest in magnum trees 
which are at least fifty years old. As 
far as I know, none has ever been 
kept in captivity. 

"The phenomenon called "flimbl- 
mg," as 1 understa^nd it, makcir 
people think of butterflies." 

p. 45 



Byron Doolittle, M.D.^ Case Histo- 
ries (^qw York. 1957). * 

"Magnum treesP And whoever heard 
of magnum tiees?" 

p. 38 
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Byron Doolitfle, M.D. Case Histo- 

■ ri«TNr7 Vork, 1957). 
*'As far as I know/Skersnergowskers 
do not.cxsst. Granted, many people 
have stated that they have become 
W^U-acquainied with them, but to 
my JcnowMge, no case of a sighting 
has ever been scientifically docu- 
mented. We must, therefore, con- 
sider these "Skersnergowskers" as 
being in the same category as witchf*s, 
v/erewolvcs, ogres, and great pump-- 

• kins." 

p. 37 
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Virginia Stcinway, The Mystic, 
SupernatumU and Phantastic (De- 
troit, I956J 

''Skersnejrgowskers belong to the 
wide rauge of phenomena which are 
considered real visions. They em- 
anate from the deepest regions of the 
underworld. I have been at seances 
where there were three simultaneous 
visions of pink Skersncrgowskers 
flapping their wings and hovering 
over the center of the table at the 
same time. As they appeared, we all 
felt the cold, icy chill of worlds 
beyond our wildest understanding." 

p. 678 



George Penbody, Memoirs (New 
York, 1945). 

"It uas an ugly spectacle. H Z. Zilch 
still looked very young, although he 
was middle-aged, but pale, haggard, 
and trembling. He stood by the fire- 
place and giggled wfjile he drank 
dub soda and vodka. He said the 
police were aft6r him. He could trust 
only his Siamese cat Henry, '^enry 
had no claws. As he spoke, he quiv- 
ered with excitement, hatred, and 
imagined terrors. Ke seemd to be 
living in a dream. The last thing I 
remember was that he nr umbled 
something about magnum \ eesand 
ran out the door without saying 
goodnight." 
p. .53^ 
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George Peabody. The Left Hand 
That /^r/t^5 (Boston, 1912). 
'Tve only seen one Skersnergow- 
sker in my 1 te. I was feeding corn to 
my sister's cow and it hovered 
for an instant «-*K)Ve my left ear 
before . . . before . . . vhat do diey aill 
it? . . . before it skitt»ed left and \^n- 
ished. h never flinibled as far as I 
know. Harry Fredkin my next door 
neighbor said if my row saw it she d 
give more milk. I don't know about 
Uiat. She mooed twice at the time, 
but I don*t think it did her much 
good." . 
p, 59 



H,Z. Zilch, fragment from The 
Greejiest Watermelon (New York, 
1933). 

"After having spent several weeks 
with Skersncrgowskers in the wilds, 
1 find it difficult to return to civ- 
ilization. I find mankind vulgar, vio- 
lent, obnoxious, and snake-like. 
Who can say the same thing about 
Skersncrgowskers? No one." 

p, 119 



A nimble a day 
Keeps the doctor away. 

old saying attributed 
to Ben Frankliii 



Selma Trott, H.Z. Zilch: A Study of a 
Kutile Qi est (New York, 1^4). 
"As lar as I know, H.Z. Zilch was the 
first man to actually claim to have 
seen a Skersncrgowsker. Whether he 
saw the first one is a matter of doubt, 
but the fart that he searched for the 
rest of his life to seeothers makes one 
pause in wonder. He is an example 
to others who are in doubt. He is a 
shining example of a man with a 
purpose in life!'* * 



p. 1 
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The New York Times, Aug. 17, 1971. 
WELL-KNOWN fiOCf OR 
^ COMMITS SUICIDE- 
: : Dr. Byron Dool^Ue, of 1734 Oak- 
wookl Place, was found <k^d in his 
----- garage. His Wife, Miriam, discovered 
Jhis b<ily sh^dy after 6:00 p.m. when 
— shcTOric^ the family car myster- 
- iously idl|hg in the garage. A note in 
DoolittM shirt pocket explamed 
that hV^owW no longer live with 
himsi^i. Mrs. Doolittle had no idea 
Wha^hat meant. As she confided, 
/ "Byron had no reason to commit 
- / suicide. He loved me too much." 

H.Z. Zilch, fragment from The 
4. Greenest Watermelon (New York, 

^ " "I understand that some people have 
actually eaten Skersnergowskers. biit 

/ ^Alternatives 

^'^^ 

T^^^r.VX;^,!^ whatever interests you. 

-£"?2c.You can write a few more poems (highly recommended) and 
' txom these develop something based on "Which ones are the 
^^-T^-^miine^.li.Z. pMoems* — a good way to get into comparison/ 
' contrast papers and ideas of language. , " " 

3. You can get different classes to write H.Z. poems and trade 
them among classes. 

' 4. From the facts contained in the real and fake poems, you can 
ask groups or classes to fill in Willa Sue's diary. It ;Ou can trade 
these diaries among classes, so much the better. Out of these 
diaries, an assignment might be something like "What was the 
true relationship between H.Z. and Willa Sue?"— a good way to 
get into narrative or even historical scholarship. 

5. Modify names, dates, places to fit your ichopl. You might 
even pick a special block near school and use actual house 
numbers (preferably of people you know). Run an ad in the 
*Tersonals" section of your local newspaper. Ask student re- 
porters to write a feature on H.Z. for the student newspaper. Try ta 
develop or create a real myth to give H.Z. a true "presence" in your 
classroom. 

6. Students can write H.Z. research as well as you can. 
. 7 The research data m^kes a nice pseudo-term paper with lots 

""of options. If you use the poetry plus Willa Sue's diary, you can 
make things as complicated as you want. One suggested topic for a 



how can you eat one after you have 
looked into its eyes?" 
p. 34 



Bryon Doolittle, M.D. on a taped 
interview, Aug. 16, 1971. 
*'As far as I can see,, you should 
check with that man Zilch. Fve never 
claimed Skersnergowskers cause 
psoriasis. I've never claimed iha> 
they cause suicide. For all I know 
Zilch made that up to get back 
at me. Leave mfe alone. Leave me 
alone. The man is not only insane, 
he is nauseating, diabolical, corrupt, 
filthy, insecure, insincere, ugly, and 
a black-hearted ghoul. What more 
can I say? I hate him from the bottoig 
of my heart." 







gj^^f ..... . _ 
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K paper might be: Write a paper in which you use all but six of 
V the research cards you Have. 

gV- 8. In a less researchoriented class, you might use the research 
fe^ data to ''^reconstruct" the remainder of H.Z.*s The Greenest 
Watermelon, . 

W ^ 9. Stretch your mind. Make H.Z. your project. Use H,Z. to get at 
absurdity. Use H.Z. to change perspectives. Use H.Z. to get 
' . '^'behind" the "facts*' and into visions of other worlds. 
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Grand Illusion 



^1 GRAND ILLUSION is our best example 
p of a whole compositiori course in a single 
% simulation. StuUehts work together on a 
long piece of narrative writing_(a film 
scenario), at thesarne time learning about 
^and writing— descriptive, expository, 
and persuxisive pieces to meet the de-, 
mands of the "crises" that arise. While 
this version of. GRAND ILLUSION, 
with its bits of film esoterica, is. tailored 
for college freshmen,' the game should be 
easily adaptable for other levels. . 
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Christppher Bohen 



Introduction ' 



CRAND ILLUSION is a composition teaching game designed^ 
to elicit creative responses to a variety of wridng assignments. Thp 
game format accomplishes two pur|X)ses; (1) it gives students 
interesting reasons for wridng, and (2) it allows students to work 
closely together toward a common goal— a film scenario. 

, Thje game tSkes place inside the filmmaking scliool of the great 
American director, D.W. Bergman. If you have never heard of 
D.W., you are not only ignorant, hut fortunate. D.W. has not made 
a film since 1970, but being in desperate need of cash, he has been 
%ced back to work. Th? trouble is, D,W. has rarely had a creative 
thought and is not likely to have onc^ now. H.s only hope is the 
D.W. Bergman Workshop, which he started si ral years ago in a 
UCLA dorm room. He ib enlisting the aid of his faithful workshop 
director (you) to get ^he newest batch of filmmakers to write a 
ma* ketable script. Your classroom will become the Workshop, and 
your students will write D.W.'s film. Against this backdrop, you 
will infiltrate the workshop with descriptive, exfxjsitory, out- 
lining, and Ietter-\, .ting assignments. 

Materials 

Decision Sheet. (six film ryjx^s and six plot frames) 

Film Crises Sheet (events that affect the waiting of the scenario and 

from which the teacher makes assignments) * 

Biography of D.W. Bergman 

Ifistriictions 



1. Introduction to the Game 

Welcome students to the D.W Bergman Workshop by disc'ussing 
the famed director's humble past, his great success, and his present 
dilemmg. 

^ — a 

Christopher Bohen is airrfiul> a graduate assistant in English at t}\c 
University of Kentucky. 
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2. Selection of Film Type and Plot Frame 

Pass out Decision Sheet, and have the clas^ choose the film type 
and plot frame, either by the roll of dice or by discussion. 

3. Selection of Actojs / 

* a. .✓idc 'he class into four groups rtid assign-*^ character 
type' to each (protdgcni^t; antagonist; sidekick or romantic 
opp^^site; and s^xondar>' characters). 

b. Discuss with your writers how to write a character sketch, 
pepperi^^tig your language with film jargon. 

c Havq ^ch student write a description of the character 
^assigned to his or her groiip. 

. d» When sketches are compk^te, ask each group to decide on 
characteristics foi dieir character hy consensus and then \vrite 
'a single group sketch, . ' 

'e. Collect.the groups" coujposite profiles and ditto for dass 
distribution. §o that all writers will know iht charactenstTcs' 
of , the niaia characters. If you wish to monitor individual 
student work, collect individual sketches as welh 

f. Ffave the class cast the film, with real actors or imaginary 
ones. If you"\vish,a*signa letteraskingthese actors to take the 
roles. 



4. Selection of .Settings 

a. Assign each of the foui groups one part of the plot frame 
the class has chosen. 

b. Discuss with your writeis how to write a set (place) 
descrf nion again peppciing >oui language with* f^lm jar- 
gon. 

c. i eeachstudert wiiteasctdcsoipiionfoi ihepariof the 
plot assigned i y his or her group, 

d. When de^ciiptionx are complete, ask each gioup to deride 
an details for it; sei by consensus and write a'si.ngle group 
description. 

e. Collect the poups' composite bettings and ditto for ' *ass 
distribution, so thai all wiiteis v*m11 know the details of the 
settings. Again, if you wi^h to monitoi individual work, 
rbllect iiidividnal sehdesrription.vas^well. 

5. ^S(enar'() Writing (Part of a sample sc cnano : . included) 

B. Groups now begm to .vork on sepaiate "acts"— separate 
parts of th'^ plot frame as assigned above. Lxplain that ^t^en 
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though groups work separately they should be in dose 
" contact to establish film continuity, 
. b. General staff meetings should be called regularly for 

sharing ideas and insights. 

. 6. Crises ^" 

a. During the scenario writing, assign crises, in turns, to tlie 
four groups. These assignments will be more realistic an d 
effecuve if you draft letters or memos precipitating them, 

b. Space crises, so you have the oppouunity to discuss the 
writing assignments with the groups. 

c. The game is comfjiete when the crises are o hausted and 
the four parfs are written and edited into a finished scenario. 

Decision Sheet 
Film Types ' 



L Western 

2, Detective 

3. Disaster 



4. Horror 

5. Science Fiction^. 

6. Comedy 




Plot r.^mes 

^ 1 . Man meets woman. Woman mysi?riously disappears, leaving 
only one clue, Man iunu into many difficulties trying to find 
missing woman. Woman is found, b\it what is wrong wilh her? 
I^methtng^very strange has hapfx^ned. 

Man arrives in town from some .unknown region and does 
good things foi the town. He is liked, but remains very private, 
mysterious. People bc^gin dying and othei suspicious events occur. 
Town is in panic and accuses stranger. He flees and sets out to 
solve crisis. Crisis is solved, but who is guilty? The straiigcr? 

3. Man goes to jail for a grievous crime he claims he did not 
commit He vows levenge on the three i>eople that sent him to jail. 
Vears Jater man is paroled and returns home to live. After getting 
married dud finding a job» he continues to vow revenge. The three 
pcopUihe has threatened, thoioughly frightened, begin to run into 
odd acc idents. Man dec K'ues iimocence and sets out to find the real 
<ause. The three people die» but the man finds out who or what is 
responsible and vindicates himself of the crime foi ivhich he was 
sent to jail. ^ ^ 

4. Woman returns to hometovvn after successhJ ^areer in state 
politics. She is welcomed by aU, but for some reason isiiat vc^ry. 
friendly. She seems to be i ' aid of something.' After a short time she 
starts getting messages from an anonymous person in the state 
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capitol predicting dreadful things for her friends. She discounts 
thr-threats, but when unexplained misfortunes start happening, 
she determines to find out why. In her years asapolitician, she has 
made many enemies, but only one would be capable of perpetra- 

- - — tiftg the dastardly V vents pfagiiing her homtiown. She tracks him 

— -down to -Stop htm before he hurts any more innocent people. She 
finds him and has a face-to-face confrontation, but he denies all. 

g_ - How does she break him down^or does she? Is hometown saved 
from its prMicted disastrous end? ^ " * 

5, Woman hires man to find her missing husband after police 
haVe found no trace of him. Man seems to be making progress 
when he suddenly resigns from the case. The woman takes up the 
case herself, but the private detective she had hired warns her to 
stay away. Woman starts getting threatening njessages in her 
husband*s handwriting, but she stays on the trail until she makes a 

. startling discovery. Woman finds liusband. Is he dead, or alive? 
Ar\d who or what is that with himP- 

6. Man knocks on a woman's dopr latepijc night. He knows hei 
only Slightly, but he*s all bloody'and tired and needs immediate 
medical attention. She takes him in and he tells her a mystifying 
story. She can't save the poor guy, so she pumps him for 
information. He dies and she sets out to uncover the oddities of his 
story. She runs into all sorts of obstacles in search of the truth. She 
meets a trustworthy fellow and^tlxcy.si^t.out to. solve the case 
together. Just as they are about to tiuck thing.sopen, something 
horrendous^appens. They ncvci said what it was, so we*ll have to 
improvise. 

Film Crisis Sheet , 

(Note: In L.e ryudst sienarw wriiuig, each group is interrupted 
_ seueral times as a "crisis^' devehps. These (nses ate assigned in 
order, e.^cept for the two that are given to all the groups 
shniiltan ^odsly.} 

1 FrcsiJont of Panniu k R<tfinav isiou. Darry 1 F. Pannuck. meets 
a dancer in I^s Vegas, Fifi ntTf H)mme, and dc( ides to make her a 
stiir. Tells D.VV. she'd be great in his new fihn. D.W. lusnochoico. 
Write her into the script. 

2. D.W., in euphoria over nis n( w contrac t, throws a gala pait> 
a..d blows tliousands of dollais he doesn't have. Write a letter to 
the proiiucer ieques.nnq advance finub U> start piojec t and io pa> 
for damage at W>ai( Regenr > Hotel in Peckinpah. Apologize f\>r 
D.W/s ix»havioi. Oisr hiuuo depends on this \ci\n. 
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\. 3. D.W. is sinking into deep depression. We need to bolster his 
confidence and the best way is to make him feel needed. Write a 
newspap>er article about D.W., pr aising him for his contributions 
to the filni industry. Stress the fact that the public is breathlessly 
awaiting his next film. 

'4. D.W/s arch-enemy, Irving R. Thalgreb, a director also, dies 
in his Beverly Hills home. D.W. has magnanimously agreed jo 
eulogize him at the lavish funeral, which is to be covered by all 
media worldwide. Trouble is. D.W. ha^s concealed his hatred for 
years and really can't think of one good thing to say about 
Thalgreb. He can*t even remember any of Thalgreb's film utles. 
He accepted the invitation while suffering from the d.t.*s. He saw 
it as a chanc^^ to finally buiy the dreaded Thalgreb. Your task is to 
.^rite Thalgreb*s eulogy for D.W. 

Fifi" La Fromme has deserted her benefactor and bccorne 
en^ged to Senator Vito Firenze, (Rep.-RI), jvhile he was cam- 
paigning for Gov. Ronnie Ray Gunne in LA. Since Fifi is being 
paid by the day, Pannuck demands that she be killed **vpry, very 
early'* in the film. Adjust your scripts accordingly. He really salcT 

"^%utally killed" but we've got to be careful of the censors and not 
worry about an executive's temporary anger. He suggested 
having her be crushed by a collapsing voting booth in Providence. 
Invent a plausible solution of your own. 

6. Last week D.W. gained a measure of notoriety for%his role in 
aborting a holdup in Peckinpah, Texas. He forced two youAis to 

.flee a general store when he approached them at the counter with a 
loaded rifle and said, grinning, *'Smile when you say that/' a lin^* 
he remembered from one of his old mo\ les. Little did he know that 
the youth^ had told ihr cashier to hand ovei all the money just a 
second oi two before D.W. approached. The youths apparently felt 
""Uieir knives were not match for D.W.'^,yfl^ fl^d. The NRA 
heard of D.W.-s efforts and asked hini to speak at their aatioi:^! 
convention in Dallas on the right to bear arms. He ' a?> be- 
wildered, but flattered, and accepted. He hasn't yet r jiied what 
everyone is excited about; after Al, he was cnly buy 'ng an air rifle 
for his grandson. His heroisi.* as a dangerous acrident. He is 
afraid of guns, has never fired one in his life, but nevertheless feels 
obligated to give the speech. Write an argumentative speech in 
favor of the right to bear arms. 

7. {to be given to all groups) The producer, Mars Solaro, is 
getting nervous; he hasn't seen nor heard from D.W. in two weeks 
and the studio executives arc demanding to see 56me proof that 
D.W. is actually movnig ahead on a script. They are convinced h . 
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- is just wasting their money. The producer needs a brief outline of 
the film to present tqjhe executives at next, week's board meeting. 

- 8. Leading actov breaks arm skiing; film can't be delayed 
: . because of tight scnedule and budget. Somehow, make a plausible 

account for injury in the script. 

9. P-W. was interviewed last night by Howard Coldsore on 
network TV and he p^^omiaed the public a surprise ending in his 
-\_ new' film. He absr.red the nation that it would be different from 
anything done b) the renowned Alfred Kitchock. 

lO.ito be given tonil groups) Witli the film near completion, we 
' must prepare a massive publicity canipaign to sell D.W.'s comt- 
, back film to the public. (Roll dice a la MADISON AVENUE 
GAME to detennine publication in which ads^^ill appear.) ^ ^ 
^ 11. A letter of acceptance must be written to the NRA head-' 

\ * '.quarters in Winchester, Wyoming. 

/ 12. D.Ws fan club president, Mike Nichels, has h^ard rumors . 
'\ , that there is the possibility o^a new D. W. film. Writt^^the club a ' 
letter as if ycu were D.W himself. Be sure to answer all tlie club's 
^ questions but don't give away any secrets, ' , j^f/ 

13. Johnny Kamak, TV talk show king, has written D.W. re- 
questing that he appear on his show. i5.W. is in no shape to discTUss ' 

drivel with Kamak. Write a letter p Karnak respectfully declining 
his invitation. Be careful: Karnak'does not accept "no*\withouta 
reas?n. D.W. doesn't have one, so make up a plausible excuse and 
be sure to cbmplimeni Xarjiak profusely. He loves ii. If you Tail, 
Karnak will lambasi the vulnerable D.W, ^for weeks in his 
monologue. , . / ^ 

14, With the Academy Awards rolUog around again, Holly- 
wood gets sentimental. D.W. has beeiTasked lo present an Oscar 

' for service above and beyond the ^tage door to Otio Plaschkes. 
D.W.'s never heard of h.'m, but knoivrthac h^e'cmf t turn the ' 
academy down at this stage of his career. So, wrile a nice speech for 
D.W. so'He can present the award to old Qlto. 

Bergman Biography ^ 

A series of accidents usuaU> Ica^ds x major disaster, but in the 
bizcirre life of D.W. Bergman accic. it has become synonymous 
with success. Ever since his unpenned conception in 1915, DeSica 
Welle Bergman seemed destined to drag hinlself through life as a 
case study in mediocrity. It is not D.W/s fault that his fate was 
altered. He tried clesixrately to fulfill his promise and amount to 
nothing; but in America, as'' would be |X)Ssible nowhere else in the 
world, he became. a success as a film director. Even today, aft.er 
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ihiny-seven years of work, .he knows very little al)onr the 
occupation which brought him worldwide recognition. 

As a sickly youth and bungling burglar, D.W. ap{>eared to be on 
the proper path; but after seven year*^ in a Wisconsin state 
penitentiary, he found his life changed mysteriously— and ac- 
cidentally, "In 1938, after being paroled, D.W. • tnted to serve his 
country, but was ineligible becauW he was a felon. Disheartened 
but still eager, D.W. heard of a crack PYerich unit visiting 
Montreal, so he made his way to their camp and begged to enlii.i. 
No one can explain the French leasoning; but, anyway, they 
accepted D.W. as a member of the Cinema \'erites and sent him to 
Paris to work with the Wationale Montage outfit. 

Mistaking this filming crew foi a military unit was thefiist ina 
_Ooad aCJortunate gaf fsjbr D.W. Todav , he is considered a lias-bcen 
with no future. To be sure, he has won six Oscars, but he has done 
so withour the benefit of intelligence, creati\ ity, or style. He is the 
all-time Aineiuan dieamer: aware of his greatness, unsure of how 
Hp achieved it, and ignoiani of the many fiiends wh do his 
blinking. 

Film Credit*- 

D.W. Bergman (1915- ) 

Ciji/cn Hrarsi (1941) 

Macmuk {\9V^) 

The Ox-Bow Amdcni (19 i t) 

The Treasure of ilu- Sieita Padie (1048) ^ 

Singnii'; in ilu* Tram (1951) 

Sialic (1953) 

On the Ri\crl)ank (I9.vn 
Easi of LimlK) (1955) 
Wikl Hluebenies (1958) 
Anaioni> of a Suicide (19.59) 

rije LoivHiaess of the Long Di^trjnce ()iH*iaio» {\9f>i^ 
The Kn(Kl< /1965) 
I In Ha ha lion (1905) 
(x^niigiade 247 (19tU)) 
When. .(1968) 
The I)rop-OuUl97(M 

Sample Script 

Film Type - Detedive 
Plot Kic»me - 

As the scene ofx'ns, Agnes Kilbride bits iier\ously in i straight- 
back chair, whispeiing ciuictlv io herself. Iea»s sueani down her 
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fece [camera zooms in on tears as op ' Jng music fades, holds for a 
few rrioist seconds, and then pulls backypr a pan shot of the dingy, 
grey-^green office]. She ha? been sitting in the same cimir for over 
an hour, trying to explain to police detective Ra*ph Spinks that 
«^_»)meihing^terrible has happened to her husband. Paul Kilbride, a 
welRo-do stockbroker, had not come home from the of{i<^ the 
previous evening and Agnes is worried. Paul had been coming 
home from work promptly every night for sixteen years, until last 
/ night, and his wife is certain a disaster must have occurr<^ to ^ 
' change his. routine. Agnes cannot convince Spinks that anything 
extraordinary-4ias--}iappened. Just then the door aeaks open 
[Agnes and camera tu m toward door] and Spinks, a huge, sloppy ^ 
man, Walks into the suiffy office. * ' 

Spinks Vm sorry, Mrs. Kilbride, we've checked all the bars near 

the brokerage and no one's seen your husband. Why 

don't.. .(Sp/nA^f^ interrupted i)y~an~-(mgry Agnes - 
Kilbride.) , , * 

Agnes [camera y*ow behind Spinks* head looking d^j^ at 
Agnes,] Look, Fve told you ten times my husband does 
not drink! He, has a heart condition that does notallov^ 
him tu dririkU , 

Spinks I just thought, Mrs. Kilbride {moves behind his desk and 
puts his feet up) [camera following] 

Agnes You just thought! All you cops ever do is think. You sit 
around with your feet- up (Spiriks takes his feet off the 
desk and sits up), thinking about crime, but you never.do 
anything help people uritil it's too late! Why can't 
you understand? My husband f in trouble and you 
refuse to listen to me. You think Im insane, don't you? 
[camera is now between them] 

Spinks Mrs. Kilbride, your husband has been gone for one 
day— not even that long—and you expe<:t m to drop 
everything and iind him? C'mon, maybe your husband 
got tired of coming home every night. 

. Agnes What do you mean by that!? (screaming as she jumps to 
her feet) 

Spinks I mean. mayl)e lie found somewhere else to go for one 
night Someone else to see. Someone to break the 
monotony, Mrs. Kilbride. 
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Agnes What yuu mean is that you won't help me. Am I right? 

(softly, as she iumsjto go) [camera follows her to the 
dooy\ 

Spinks [camera cuts to Svinks in front of desk] Yeah, Mrs. 
• Kilbride Tm noi^oing to help you l^^a use I don't rhink 
you need help. Give this thing a few days and rela> . Vm 
sure Mf. Kilbride/will come home. In fact, he's prohably 
home right, now/ wondering where you are. 

Agnes [camera cuts bapk to Agnes, her hand on the door] We^l, I 
doubt'that. I doubt that very much indeed. T guess Til 
just take my problem elsewhere, {she opens the doer) 

Spinks [Spinks moves toward the door into the picture] If youVe 
thinking private ; eye, forget it. What you need is a 
mBm?ge counselSr. {Agnes stares at Spinks^^not at- 
tempting to conceal her scorn.^She doesn *t have to speak 
' ^ for Spinks to knorv he's sie['ped out of line.) 

Spinks Hey, Fm sony. Tve got no right to mouth off— but stay « 
• ^ awa^ from private cops. 

Agnes [camera is behind Agnes, looking at Spinks] Why? Do 
they find people and make you look bad? {she slams the 
door) 

Agnes marches defiantly through the outer office [camera 
following] and into the street with numerous detectives watching 
her. She knows none of them believes her husband is in any danger 
and they certainly wouldn't care even if he were. Not knowing 
what to do or where to turn, she wanders helplessly down the 
building-lined avenue, unaware of the blazing paveiucnl Wneath 
her feet. She stares down the concrete street, praying that Spinks is 
right, but knowing he is not. She needs help, or, rather, knows that 
Paul does.'What would he do in this situation? 

Tune in for the continuation of Part I - Does I^aul really get his 
stocks broken? ' 
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Sqmre Corners ^ 

SQUARE CORNERS is a second-genera- 
tiop game, an offspring of the MADISON 
WENUE GAME which its designers 
played in a workshop on game design. It 
allows ample opportunities for teachirig 
the 'writing concepts of persona, aud-^ 
ience, and linguistic appropriateness. 
Students take on imaginary roles in a 
fictional southwestern high school as 
they write communications to one an- 
other in the roles of student, teacher, 
parent, or administrator. The characters 
and situations for this game strike 
students as realistic: few students fail to 
ind their teachers C ' classmatis re- 
jilted in the game's cast. The random. 
. seiectinri of speaker and audience adds to 
^ the challenge of the writing assignments, 
which appeal powerfully to the satirical 
urge in most students. 
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Sarah Barker 
Susan Hunter 

Fran Wylie . ^ - - - 

Howard Lysager 

You are about to enter the world of Square Corners High 
School, which is peopled with a variety of characters ranging from 
students to principals to janitors. As in ever>' school, one of the 
primary functions, communication among these people, is 
carried on in a variety of ways. You will have a chance to become a 
participant and .attempt communication with another of the 
characters. For example, you may bo the principal writing a letter 
to a student or making an important announcement through the 
PA system, or you may be a cafeteria worker writing a memo to the 
janitor. Some of the results may be hilarious, and some may seem 
far too real. Good hick to all at Square Corners High! {Note: Any 
resemblance the tharacters and situatioru in Square CorrtersHigh 
have to real people and events is purely coincidentaL) 

Goals 

Object of the game: Eajch player or teaih assumes the role of a 
character, communicatirfg to another, character about a given 
situation though a given form of communication {radio an- 
nouncement, love note, speech, etc.). Each player has thirty 
minutes in which to write. After thf written n^Sissage is creatrd, the 
object of the game is to guess the writer\< cliaracter, situadon; 
audience^ and medium. 

Rules 

1. Divide 'the class intc^teams of up to three players. In small 
classes, individuals will serve as a team. 

2. Each team shoulcl be givc^n a stack of 3 ^j: 5 cards, numbered 
from I to 26, prepared in advance by the ' ihei. Each team also^ 
needs a*set of colored c^rds as follows: 



The origmai()ry)f this game all icadi m An/oiu siliools. Saiah Baikcr, 
' Susan Ilunief, .ind Fran U>l)i' K side aiul \u)ik m Su rra V'tsia. Howard 
' Lysager readies in St. I):ui(i, 
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Green cards (total of 12)— tell you what medium to use in your 
writing 

Blue cards (total of 26)— give you the character you are to be when 

^writing and tell you who yQu*re writing, to^-^^.!^ ^ 

Yellow cards (total of 18)— define the situation to be written about ^ 

3. Each team or individual should select four cards, in turn, 
from the stack of numbered cards. The first drawn tells the number 
of the GREEN CARD to use; the^second drawn tells the number, of 
the BLUE CARD to use as the person ivriting tlie communication; 
the third card drawr{ shows the BLUE CARD to use as the person 
written to; the fourth card drawn shows the YELLOW CARD to 
use. 

{Note: Since the number of cards of different colors varies, draw 
again if the number card drawn does not niatch a corresponding 
color card. For example, if for your GREEN CARD you draw the 
number 23, draw again; there are only 12 numbered GREEN 
CARDS. Continue the proctor until 1 green, 2 blue, and 1 yellow ' 
card are drawn,) 

4. Using the information on the four cards drawn, pla>cis have 
thirty minutes to write their cpmmunication. 

5. At the end of the writing period, the written messages are 
exchanged among the \arious tc^ams. C^'cams should exercise care 
not to give away their team's identity lo another team.) 

\Scoring ^ 

^ 1. For the guessing team, ten points each are awarded for the 
correct ideriification of the writcj, the audience, the medium, and 
^the situation, (tony jx>ints {X)ssible) - 

2. For the writing team,, twenty fX)ints. are awarded for each 
correct guess made b> the team reading the messcJgc. (eighty pomts 
possible) . . 

3. The total .score for each team, then, equals the sum of 1 and 2 
above. 

A Variation on the Game 

1. Same rules as for the basic game, except that, after the 
communications are collected, the teacher will read them all 
aloud, leaving out names, andidl students' .Uo, .allowed to gress 
the identity of th^ writer, the audience ^ medium, and the 
situation. 

2. Scoring: ten fx>in{s j^r correct gu.^^s. 
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3. No writer may guess on his own paper. No more than three 
guesses per item per paper. \ 

Definitions 

1. /JudiVnce— receiver/- fXTSon to wh6m youVe writing (com- 
.^unicating) [target audien ce - means the same) 

rdenttiy — writer - point-of-view - person you-are pretending 
to speaker 

3. Medium — iypQ of comiiiuuication, such as TV interview, 
memo, PA announcement 

Methfxis of Communication (Green-Cards) ^ 

(Note: For convenience in playing the game, the teacher should . 
prepare the information tinted below on green 3 x 5 cards.) 

l; memo or special bulletin 5. PA system announcement 

For exiinriple: Date: 3/5/77 6. interview 

"To: X 7. radio or TV announcement 

From: Y 8. casual conversation 

Re: (what you write) 9. public notice 

2. personal note ' 10. formal, letter (including 

3. letter to the editor of the date, inside address, etc.) 
school pafx^r 11. love leuer 

4. speech ^ 

Who's Who at Square Corners High (BJue Cards) 

(Note: These character profiles should be prepared on 3x5 cards 
for convenience in playing the game.) 

1. Mr. John C^irfX'uter (custodian) 

Mr. John Carpenter is a fai^^ly happ> man because he used to be a 
bus driver and knows that anything is better than that. He has 
learned io look the other Ava> when students dump wastepaper 
onto the corridor floors from their lockers. 

2. Timely Cashless (teacher) 

Eagerly substitutes whenever and wherever jxjshihle. Has a degree 
in deep sea diving and has a stimulating set ies of thiee lectures on 
the subject which he tailors to all occasions. Attends all school 
board meetingj* seeking a raise. I imel> Is always surprised at how 
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well students fenow school rules and how frequently the rules 
change. • ^ ' "~ 

3. Tempa t^heer (nurse) 

School nurse and former wonnan wrestler from the swamps of 
Louisiana, Tempa has developed her nursing skills to the pointof 
being able to give shots to a double file of students at the came 
time. Wife of the East Side karate champ, she has a^ thermometer 
tucked behind each ear. 

4. Finely Daboss (student) _ 

Sixth-yetkr senior -who has finally been •^elected" student body 
oresident after a five-year campaign. His friends all weat black 
leather jackets. Sweeping reforrffs are Finely's aim. He is Qon- 
sidering negotiation with the administration on th^ release of tl)e 
biology teacher who gave his girUriend a failing grade. « ^ 

^ 5. Gerry "Jive'' Darw^ood (student) 

^Jivp love^lass di.scussions best when he gets a good laugh, which 
is most--|f the time. During boring lectures,* Jive^ er.tertams 
everyone fjii- the teacher. Jive wears bright colored clothmg and 

Van talk R^^en funny dialects.* His imitations are hilarious. 

) 6. Flora Demand (parent) ' '^^ 

PTA president who believes PTA has only^:^^^ function: to get 
those 'ioafing teachers" on the ball. Roasts one faculty member at 
each PTA meeting in her * 'faculty revie\\-t>«*sen tat ions. Arranges 
frequent parent surpiise visits to all classrooms. . 
' 7. Mr. Felir (administrator) 

Mr. Fehi (pronouiu ed feai ) is the disc iplinai ian or hate het man of 
the school. Since \Ti7 HalrnaiV 1s '^0 gond Ti^^ 
evervone on the stiaight and nariow falls to Mn Fehr's lot. In 
appeaiaiue, unfoitunateh. he lesembles the hatchet mentioned 
abo\e. echoes (omii]g fiom his office, when a student is 

piesent^' hajfe an ominous sound. 

^ 8. Li|/y Goidon (student) \ 

Iaa fe(4>iK>ngt\ that attendance should not be mandatory. She is 
ex{xMt at note-foiging, nuise-\ isuing, and (an imitate her motliei's 
telephone voice peife(tl>. Sinait enough to ''get by" despite hei 
fiecjuent al^sences, Li . is ex}KTt at (oiniiKing teachers that hei 
giandmothei leallv did die this time. Sciuaie Cbmers' most 
talented ditchet is 5'1" and uses to advantage hei big, brown 
innocent eyc^s. 
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9* Gertie Gravity (student) 
Gert, 5'7", 14^ healthy pKDunds, loves all sports. Gen plays 
' football— preferably not touch— is a-star,dfthe^ girls' in,ck team, ^ 
lifts .weights, never misses a wrestling match. She jogs from class to 
class and is never. late or out oi breath. 

id. Miss I. M. Happy (teacher) 

Miss Happy is a 1976 college-graduate who kn jws that she is lucky 
to be working in a classroom. Young and pretty, she is the target of 
many a boy student's affections, bul she is also frequently 
misinformed by many of them. They have convinced her that: 



a. School is over a\ 2:15 on Fridays. ^ 

b. Ten from one class can go to the library at once. 

c. Boys, do not need hall passes. 

11. Ml. Hedman (administrator) 
Mr. Hedman is a short, roly-poly man of middle age, unusually 
good hatured, considering his profession. He presents a "kind 
father'' image to most of his students. After teaching in a 
neighbb^-ing tc vn for » years, he accepted an administrative 
position Square Cork rs High School. Since his weakness is a 
fondness for hot cinnamon rolls, don*t expect to find him away 
from the cafeteria when the supply of same arrives for the day. 

1^. Jolm Jacobs (student) ' • 

John owns two quarter horses and is a top contender at rodeos. 
Normal ly'easy-eoing, John comes unglued if you touch ''the 
^ hat,** which he reluctantly takes off in class if the teacher insists. 
^ 4\ park-haired, tall, tanned, John^s the junior who t\virls his lariat 
r**io^tb^CoimyaLd at lunch. 

V 13. JElvira Joiuison (student) * ^ / 

£Iviraf* who just tiailsferred from south Chicago, associates , 
niainly with other black students and always notices injustice 
when it occurs. Eh ira works hard for "affirmative action,** is quite ' 
persuasive, and is highly resfx^cted for her courage in speakin.^' 

G!U. 

H. Polly Anna Jones (student teacher) 
Polly Anna Jones is still sure that she has picked the best 
profession in the whole world. Unfortunately^ some of the 
students she teaches are not tiying to help her keep that point of 
view. However, since* she is not too many years older than they are, 
and since she is a bright, realistic girl, sh? usually manages to stay 
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one step ahead of them. By piling her long red hair on top of her 
pretty head, she manages to be identified as a teacher in the 
cafeteria line. 

15. Janice Kendall <student) 

^Janice, with her pale gray eyes and fine hair, woiks hard, is easy- 
going,, feels inadequate because she always scores lowest on tests. 
Called ''Zero** by classmates (usually behind her back), Janice pays 
rapt attention to the teacher, but most often misunderstands. 

16. Pete 'The Lip" Lipton (student) 

Pete's favorite artivit^ is the well-known art of teacher-baiting. He 
has reduced most of his hdy teachers to tears of fury, and most of 
the male teachers would like to fatten the lip of *The Lip." 

17. Herman "S^ud" Lovington (student) ^ 

iStud looks^ somewhat like Robert Redford, knows it, and knows 
how to use it. Stud has a million lines ^nd loves to test them on any 
interested chick. Stud's main goal in life is to date a different girl 
every^night. He is a senior, the one who drives the red Jag. 

V . 18. Oscar Oldway (parent) 

Feels that if his boy Sam gets out of line the teacher should let him 
have it. If Sam brings no work home, Oscar is on ithe phone asking 
all teachers what's wrong. Sam walks the twentjy miles to school 
and back, arriving home just in time to retir at 8:30. 

19. Hardnose Overbear (staff) 

Drives-the bus on the morning route. Believes in safety and hasall 
students fasten and lock'their seat^hains. Once broke the arm of a 
freshman who threw a snowball near the bus. Has a running war 
, with the custodian, who says Hardnose is coloi blind and canU tell 
the grass from the driveway. 

20. Simon Pursestring (board member) 

Finishing his fortieth year on the school board with the enviable 
record of never having vote,d with the board's majority. He is 
consistently demanding that meetings be held in his basement at 
midnight and that the board secretary keepall minutes in a satchel 
locked to his wrist. 

21. Miss Bea Quiette (teacher) * 

^""^a Quiette i san older Miss who has lately become a Ms. Well 
— ^ — — versed 4tr English, she cannot understand why her students don't 
appreciate Thoreau and Emerson the way that she does; she has 
decided that culture has disappeared. With her thick glasses 
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I)erched on her beak-Hke nose, she leminds one jyst a little of a 
weather vane.- * * \ 

22. Libby Rightnow (parent) \ 

Mother of boy-hating Roberta, Libby has faithfully ^)icketed the 
principars office for four years (summers, too) because the 
principal insists that students be identified as male or female on 
the health records. Roberta is easily identified by her cre^out and 
combat boots. / • 

23. Joseph '^Brains? Sharp (student) 

**Brains" has straight in hard subjects and only takes hard 
• subjects. He is into conlputers, chess, and is teaching himself 
differential calculus and Chinese this year. At,6'5''> 140 lbs., with 
horn-rimmed glasses and a coordination problem. Sharp's ath- 
letic ^owess doesn't compare with his mental ability. 

^ 24. Mrs. tMive^ta Smith (staff) 

Olivetta, a nuther o£six with hereldest in college, is working four 
hours a day in the cafeteria tp aid her family's finances. She does a 
fine job because she understands young people. Also, she [has 
learned not to be botHered {personally by complaints about t^ie 
food. ' / 

• 25. Coach "Buir* Tough^kin 

Rides ten mnes to school ori a unicycle while munching hardtack 
aridAipping goat's milk. Wins games at any cost (the last one cost 
hirh $'50.00). Student welfare .comes first with *'Bull," who has a 
neat file of exams from all depanments. 

26. Wifour Wishy (administrator) 

Superintendent for threp yeai^s, X^ilbur hopes for an early pension 
next year (he'll be thirty-niiie). Has white.hair. Is greatly irritated 
when students hide liis monocle in the geranium bed outside his 
office window. Hopes that in a few weeks he'll win the respect and 
admimtion of all students with his innovative policy of providing 
refreshments and early dismissal on Fridays. 
I 

Situations (Yellow Cards) 

{Note: Prepare this information in advance on 31c 5 cards.) 

1. Students have been clamoring for an open campus. Recently 
thirty students walked off campus at lunch. Disciplinary action 
was taken by sch(X)l authorities and those who admitted the rule 
violation were suspended. Write your opinion of an o{)en campus 
^ and your view of the ac tion taken. Give reasons and examples to 
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support your view. Discuss the effects (beneficial or detrimental) 
of an open campus. ' . ... 
^ 2 The school board recently decided t6 revise the suspension 
nolicy extending the firs! suspension period from thre. days to no 
l^s than two weeks. This move cante about after numerous 
complaints by" parents ari^l teachers about the lack of discipline at 
school. Express your opinion of this new policy and comment on 
its possible-effectiveness. Use definite reasons or examples. 

3 Four-foot-eleven^nch, ninety-pound Susie Seventh-Grader 
has just been knocked down and mugged by two oversized ninth 
grade ruffians. Susie's glasses were broken and her purse stolen. 
The empty purse was found two hours later. What do you think 
should be done to prevent similar incidents from happening in the - 
halls between classes? 'Use examples to illustrate how your plan 

could work. - , . . r j 

4 Recently, in a surprise locker check, administrators found ten 
switchblades and one gun. What is your reaction and what do you* 
think should be done? u i 

5 The State School Board has just raised the mandatory school 
age' to eighteen or the completion of tenth grade. 'Any person 
fo6nd out of school who does not meet one of those qualifications 
will be immediately enrolled in classes by a specially appomted 
state-wide police force whose sole responsibility is to see that 

" children are in school. What do you think of this new legislation? 
Can you give examples of alternatives to compulsory education:' 
Ai e there reasons why you feel certain young people do not need to 

be in school? _ , , j .u 

6 The student council has, through several dances aijd other 
moneymaking activitie.s raised enough money to install severa 
Coke machines oA campus, but the office has said no. What 
reasons could be used to appeal this decision? Can you compare it 
to ser\'ices now being given tb-the students and/or teachers? 

7 A student ecology club has been disbanded by the office 
becauseof pressure fipm a few (five) parents and a business fiim in 
town The students >iad been passing (iut informauon on the • 
damatnng effects cert^i ^pollutants in thearea have on the human 
body. Give reasons iSt or against this action. What could be done 

now? I * \ ^ , 1 

8 Due to crowded pkrkirtg conditions,^students are no longer . 
going to be allcfved t\ drive lu .ch6ol. How will this affect 
students? What Reasons are there fdr drivingVo-sJogl? What 
alternative solutions do you see? Is it desir?.ble ioi^}0fnts to drive 

* to school? I . \ \ -1 

9 The selection of cheerleaders this year wasVeryV^ontroversial. 
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TTjg fcx)t^all coach's daughter was chosen, even though she has no 
.gym]qiasti(!;^ability, looks, or personality and her voice sound^s like a 
bull bellowing. What would be a fair way to choose cheerle<:iderst? 
Should a tecall be made? ^ 

10. You haV^ Just caught a student in your locker. What should 
you do and wny7 

11, The school' has suffered a great deal of vandalism recently. 
In one^ restroom^ the. -'dc^s were torn off the stalls aud the^ 
commodes wejre ^roken^T^e windows of one building were all 
smashed* What sptn^^s ^o you See for this problem? What do 
you think causes/l|^\^x:^ .. ^ * 

* J2. The schooJfbps(rd is rewriting its expuhion policy and is 
askin^fqf sug^^tfeiias from anyone interested. What things do 
fon tfeij^t shoulci be used to determine expulsion? What things 
should TOt come into ^consideration? \ 

Ip.^ teacher^studene^committee is considering" a new jading 
policy* They want opinions from everyone and h^ve permission to 
change apything as*long^aS there is a way to r«fport to parents on 
their children's progress and put something in the reicords to pass 
on. WTiat are your recommendations for a nety grading system? 

14. The person to"whorn you are writing is oji a committee to 
study and to improve the cafeteria service^^^What complaints or 
suggestions can yoii make?\ ^ ^ 

. 15. The person to whom you are writing is n:\onrientarily (at 
least) in charge of a\ class^ What arguments for\or against 
dismissing the clas^ early caii you make? 

16. Smoking is becoming k more serious problem dt school. 
Last week alone, the school. nurse reported that three students 
accidentally set themselves afire while trying to hide^ their 
cigarettes in class, and suffered serious burns. Two nonsm6king 
girls were nearly asphyxiated in the bathroom when <::igarette 
smoke overcame them. (They \^ere saved by a quick-thinking 
student who entered the bathroom after them.) On top of this, the 
fire department came to the school on a false alarm when one of 
the town residents saw smoke coming-out of an unscheduled 
classrwm. What measures should be taken to solve this problem? 
Why is your soluti(|n gi)od? How i§ it better than other possible 
solutions? ^ ■ , ' \' 

17. Several students, in anticipation of tb*e junior^ prom, are 
asking permission to bring out-of-schOol gueits, whidiisp^ 
the rules. What shduld the {x)licy be on tiiis ^iiimottiS^ii^ 

18. Rising resentment over homcjvork has led to many*Heat^. 
arguments. What is your opinion apout hpmework? Shoulc^^e*^ 
have it? If so, hovv- much? ' J _ ^ 
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Bldhkety-Blank Game ' , ^ ^' 

Can we use a game to teach something as 
mundane as capiialimtion and punctuor - 
tion-'Without x^sqrting^ffkatjs, to such 
bromides as "Capiiafidti^^asebair' or, 
perhaps, ;'Semici9lo^Mtder% BLANK- 
ETYrBLANK pr^^^ cati^ Students 
take the roles of \^etuspapei^ reporters, 
learning to capitalize and punctuate as 
they progress from filUin-the-hlanks 
exercises to wholly* original composi- 
tions, A .strength of the process is its 
emphasis on collaboration. ' ^ 



The Biankety-Blank Game 
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BIJVNKETY-BLANK is a game designed to be playe^ by a class 
of any size,. with very little supervision by the teacher. Its name is 
derived froin the fact that much of the play centers around 
^supplying answers for blanks in partialJy completed news stories. * » 

Objectives - z..^- - v 

+ After working through ail stages of Che game, students will have 
fed experience in supplying capitalization and punctuation in a 
.sl?ries of exercises and writing assignments. They wiirbe able to 
recognize and usje correct punctuation in writteri work, and will 
. also be able to write independently an article or story, which will 
demonstrate their mastery of rules of capitalization and punc- 
tuation* ^ . . ^ . ' , 

THE.BL/\NKETV-BLANK game is designed to provide an 
individual student, as a team member, experience/in collaborating - 
with another person, gaining the benefit that person's knowl- 
^ge. Some students who are not motivated to learn, pr who find it 
difficult to develop an interest in learning somethings© mundane . . ' 
as punctuation *maiy, in the format of the game, find the com- f 
petition and the revtarding of points strong incentives to succeeri 



Scop^ ^ ^ 

Tbe action of the game takes place in a newspaper office, copy \ 
rooin, and'editorial office. The time simulates three or four days ^ \ 
of, reporting on a news story, ^vith appropriate folIow-up.\Class ^ 
timq required to complere the game is typically five days./^ ^ 



'Die originators of ihisgameall teach inl'ucson, Arizona, at Pueblo High 
School Sahuaro High School, Santa Rita J-Iigh School. |ind Amphi- 
thcatjc Junior High School, respectively. 



Materials ^ 

L Story assignments numbered 1-6. The assigned stones are 
graduated in difficulty, beginning with capitalization and ending 
. with colons and semicolons. 
. 2. Cue cards, two sets for eacft story assignment, so that^^ch 
student may have a complete set. Cue cards explain the rule^ of 
punctuation called for in the game. - 

3. Chance cards {samples are included). 
' 4. If desired, answer sheets corresponding to the blanks in 
Assignments 1-6 may be dittoed for easy scoring. 

5. A gameboa^d can be made, with markers representing the 
progress of each team (based on total points). If no gametfoard is 
used, point totals can be kept on the blackboard. 

Participants 

1. Teams of jwo reporters (number of teams depends on the size 
of the class) 

2. Editors (three or four, depending on the number of teams) 

3. Managing Editors (two) 

Process 

1. Divide the class into the roles listed above. Each student 
receives a set of cue t^rds for Story Assignment'#l (punctuation 
and capital letters), and is given five minutes to study the cue cards. 
At the end of five minutes, each team receives Story Assignment #P 
and its answer sheet, (optional). The students read Story Assign- 
ment #1 and write the answers on the answer sheet — punctuation 
marks must be clearly marked, bO the Editor can easily check 
them. Students refer to cue cards whenever they are in doubt about 
a mark of punctuation or wheiher to use a capital letter. When 
Assignment #1 is finished, the team takes its answer sheet. Story 
Assignment sheet, and cue cards to the Editor, who quickly checks 
the answers. If there are more than ten errors, the assignment is 
returned for revision and more frequent referral to the cue cards. 
After making corrections, students hand in suJsignmenc sheet and 
cue cards to die Managing Editor, who puts their team marker on 
tlie gameboard (or totals the points or the blackboard) for Story 
Assignment #1. 

_ 2* Team.j>icks up cue carets for^ Story Assignment _#2, and 
prot^s as in the previous step. 
. 3. Repeat same procedure for Story Assignment #3. 
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4. After xompleting Story Assignment. #3, team goes to a 
Managfng Editor, draws a Blue Chance Card, 'and proceeds 
according to the directions on that caid. 

5. .After finishing with directions on Blue Chance Card, team 
proceeds with Story Ass/gnme'nts 4, 5, and 6 in the same niapner 
as with 1, 2, and 6. ' ' . 

6. ^ter completion of all six Story Assignments, a team draws 
another Blue Chance Card and follows the directions given on 

/that card. * • ' 

From this point on, the students will be working as individuals 
Hnsiead of as tearhs,, - , . 

7. Each student draws a Purple Chance Card and follows the 
directions giveQ on it. As each of the Purple Chknce Card 
assignments is completed, thestudent takes his story to an Edijtoj, 
who checks it and gives, it a score. The Jtu^ent then hands his story 
in to the Managing Editor, who places the student's marker 
oh the gameboard, showing completion of the Chance (^rd 
as'^ignmfept. , ^ 

Proceed through ^e twelve Purple Chance Cards' in this 
manner. After the student has progressed through all the positions 
on the board, the points he has earnifid for all assignments are 
totaled and the winning team is determined. 

Special fostructions • ^ * - 

r. xResponsibilities of Editors ^ ^ 
a. The day before ihe'playls scheduled to begin, each Editor 
takes the first three Story Assignment sheets with their 
answer sheets and cue cards home overnight and^com- 
pletes the assignments. 

He then (assisted dv teacher) checks his answer sheets and 
corrects them. ^ 

The Editors are now prepared to correct answer sheets as 
they are handed in by tean- players. 
' b. After checking a team's answer sheet and determining that 
' fewer than ten errors were made, the Editor marks the score 
on the answer sheet, initialnt, and returns it ff> the team 
• members,' who tlien check their errors (in phkx n6i to 
repeat th^m)-and li^nd the answer sheet, cue cards, and 
Story Assignment in-to the Managing Editor. 
If the Editor finds more than ten errors on a Story 

■? 
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Assignment answer sheet, he gives the team a new answer 
. * Sheet for redoing; with instructions to check the/:ue<2irds 
more frequently. When the team turns in an assignment 
for the second time, the Editor accepts it and marks it wi^h 
a score, regardless of the number t)f errors. The te^m then 
- follows the forqgoing pifoc^^ - * " 

2 ,Res|>^^^ of Managing Editors 

a. Managing Editor # 1 collects and files scored answer sheets 
_ for eacfrteam jand puts niarkers on the gameboard (or on 

/ ' ^tiie blackboard) for each team in^e appropriate spaces. 
, He. also collects .cue cards and Story, Assignmeh^^ issues, 
• lg» new ciie cards, allows five minutes for the team to study the 
* cue cfards, and then issues corresponding Story Assign- 
ments. \ ^ . ^ ' 

b. Managing Editor #2 keeps.a roster of the-ieams and keeps 
' • listings current as roles are changed by the Blue Chance 

Cards. - * 

^. Managing Editoi #2 .handles and is responsible for the 
chance cards, both the blue and the purple ones. 

3. Chance Cards . , 

a. The same set of Blue Cliance Cards is used twice. It is usid 
after completii)n of the first three assignm nts, and again 
at the end of the sixth. These cards ckW for various role 
changes, including reversal of 'some editor|ial and team 
, roles, giving^-an opportunity for team members to gaJn 
experience as Editors, and some Editors to gain points as 
tearinrTcnTbers..The game should be adjusted so that the 
dumber of Blue Chance Cards is exactFy the same as the 
1 number of terms participating. (You are encouraged to 
\ -devise new chance cards.) ' \ 
^ b. Purple Chance Cards are drawn by individual students 
i after th^ir team has completed the full set of six Story 
Assignments. These cards provide players the oppor- 
tunity to do individual work, putting to use the capitali- 
zation and punctuation skills covered in the game. Each 
Purple Chance Card has a story assignment v;rth instruc- 
; tions to use specific capitalization and punctuation skills^ 
' I the correct use being checked by the Editor. 
h _ -..^ \ 
Story Assignment #1 

Supply capitals, puncttlationj some adverbs, and adjectives. 
"Help ^ Gertie K Sogskin, 
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lifeguard at the Nursing Home, shouted into the phone." 

. ^-(caps) 
think I've been ripped off. . 



5-{enfi pane) 



. "What happened : asked ergeant O'Con- 

^ 6-{endpunc) — ^7-{Ur) 
nor on the other- end of^the line. 



"Well/* said Gertie, "I was just leaving my bank— you know the 

Bank at the comer of 



8-9 (bank name) • lt)-(sire^l nanie) 

and when a young man carrying^ the 

^ 11 -(street name) ^ 
oicson aily Jtizen camempjo me and said his name 



12- 13- 14^ 

was Dr . He said he'd found a wad of' 

' ^' 15-(punc) 16-(supply names) 

$100 ^ills and wondered what to do with it, since there was no 
identification with it.** • 

-aturally, I suggested calling you , but the man 



' 17-(ltr) ^ ^ 18-(adv} 
said that there was nothing you could do but keep the money and 

so we might as well split it." . . 

"While we were talking, a woman came walking 

19-(adj) 

_ouih toward us down , Street, so we nsk^xl her to 



20-(ltr) 21 -(name) 

help us with our dilemma Our decision was to give her the 

22-(punc) . i 

money and then each of ^us would withdraw an amount equal' 

to the wad to prove that we were — '. people — 

23-(adj) ^ 24-(punc) 

I returned to the bank and withdrew almost my entire life's 

savings and gave it to the looking lady." 

2.0-{adj) 

"They agreed to meet on at Park 

2r)-(day of week) 27-(iiamC of park) 
at 9 a_m_ and then split the money. I waited there for six 
28-(pimc) . - 
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* hours and they never showed up/' sobbed — -GAtie. **I 

. 29-(adj) . 

sv/ear on the ible that all this is true/* 

' ^ 30-(ltr) ^ 

ady.J think you've been a victim of the pigeon drop/* 

31-(ltr) / ' • 

said ergeant OXx)nnor. 'Til send a ieutenant out 

: ^ 32-(ltr) , 33-(ltr) 

- ~ ■ and we'll .see what we can do to catch these 
'34«{adv).V 

crooks/' ' > 

35-(adj) . ; 

Story Assignment #2 . 

Fill in the blanks with appropriate words or punctuation 
rnarks-^in a jew instances there is a blank, but no punctuation is 
" needed, so don't fooled. 

' ' Lieutenanr Cleancut (1) a* man experienced in the fr?ud 
detail (2) appeared with his notebook.at the door of the (3) 
(4) Nursing Home early innhe morning of Tuesday (5) 
April. 2 (6) 1976. He was shown to^Ms. Sogskin's room and 
'heard her ^tory of the rip-off. 

^ He asked her, **Miss Sogskin (7) can you describe the t\Jo 

* people you believe took your mpney (8) " | 
"You bet your badge I can J9L joung man/' Gertie remarked 

"The man was about twen:v-$even (10) 5/2'' (11) 194 lbs 
^ (12) blond hair (13) blue eyes (14) and he spo' e with a 
Chechoslovakian accent, The woman was neatly dresseu in levi^ 
and a work shirt (15) had bleached blond hair (16) was\ 
about 6'3'' (17) 120 lbs (18) and had a large wart on the left 
ear lobe/' ^ ^ / 

» "Gertie "(19) I think you've been victimized by the Indiana 
Kid and her accomplice Heavy Hank (20) a really professional 
j:>air. They've pulled this stunt in Chicago (21) Detroit (22) 
Kalamazpo (23) and Dodge City in the past year. They are 
wanted by the Fiji (24) but so far they've managed to\ 
escape arrest. We'd apfireciate your coming dow^n to the station 
house (25) That's at 1098 (26) West, (27) Friendly (28) 
Road (29) El3y (30) Arizona ' (31) next Friday (32) 
April 5 (33) 1976' (34) We need you to go through the mug 
* shots for positive identification. In the meantime I'll put out 
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an All' Points Bulletin on them (35) and my sergeant will 
phc^e you it they show up/* 

"If you ,scie them again, either call the station or take a 
'cab over to my home. I live in the Eloy Estates (36) 124 

(37)^ North (38 ) (39) (40) Drive here in Eloy. My 
:phpne is unlisted (41) so I don't give it out. Can't be too 
careful, you "^know • ' * 

Story Assignment #3 

Supply commas; nowever, be careful Sometimes there is a blank, 
but no comma is needed. 

Having dressed in her-fi nest frock (1) Gertie Sogskin arrived 
at police headquarters, promptly at 9:57 afM, the Friday fol- 
lowing her involvement (2) with the burled artists. She wa$ 
shown the large files containing the pictures (3) and informa- 
tion of known criminals-and was asked to try to identify jhe two 
people who had swindled her. She imagined the task would 
be exciting; however (4) after an h'our all the faces began jo 
look alike. Tr>'ing to find the twp faces CS) she was familiar 
with (6) was no easy job. Qn the other hand (7) the bustle 
of the police station fascinated hef.^ i . 

While she was searching the files (8) a middle-aged reporter 
from the Eloy Ears wandered in.^ Intioducing himself (9) 
as Scoop Johnson (10) he asked if he could jV/.ei*view her 
fll) during lunch. Naturally^ ( 12) Gertie was flattered 
(13) and qtiickly agreed. Because she was f lusiefed > (14) 
she almost passed over the picture of Eloise D. Grifter (also 
known (15) as the Indian^f Kid). Fortunately (16) her train- 
ing __(17)_ as an Eagle Scout in Spotted Cow,. Texas,, had 
sharpened her sense of , observation (18) and she caught her- 
self before she went beyond that picture. Before lunch (19) 
time began to crawl (20) but Gertie was determined to find 
the file of the male accomplice. 

When she imd almost given up (21) all hope of ever finding 
the* correct picture (22) a pair of faftjiliarly crossed eyes of 
Heavy Hank peered out at her from the file before her. Victo- 
rious at last (23k. Gertie turned to the sergeant and announced 
her discoveries _124)_ just as Scoop Johnson entered the room 
to take Her to lunch 

A. 

< 
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z3*fiis stqi^^ dt. lands a knowledge of semicolons ahd 

I c^lgtts, but watch carefully, for there are some commas needed 

S^ieral weeks passed ^1) ih^n one day aboutJ 1 (2) 30 
a;m, the phone rang, ItAvas Sergeant O'Connor who told Gertie 
jfia| |be^^^^^^ they had apprehended the Indiana Kid and 
H^vy Hank working the same game ib town again. Could she 
jjo^ibly comeMo the station house f9r a line-up identification? 
^ fNatuially, Gertie agreed. 

jflt&iving at the station about 1 (3) 15 p.m, . (4) Gertie was ' 
,^f^tM by the serg^nt. He ushered her to a large rooni, (5) 
there was a platform at oi;4e eiiu. While^hey waited forcthe suspects 
to file in^ (6) the officer hi ought her up to date on the case. 

"Gertie/* he said, '*thesc people have Ijeen difficult to catch as 
ihey have, been all over this area. We've had reports of their 
acuvities in Bent Bottle (7) ^ Montana ^^X_Broken Wagon 

(9) Utah (10> Sinking Springs (11) Arizona i\2y and 
Yellow Dog (13)' New Mexico. They're a mobile G^vosome 

(14) but I think we' have them this time.'* 

the female suspcjCts filed in (15) a clerk read the following 
announcement (16) "The witnesses are requested to remain 
^<}uietly in tbeir seats while the suspects are in the room. Each 
..^§uspect will face left, then right, and then will say, Tve fqimd this 
\vad oflnbney (17) what do you thipk I should do?' Wliein all 
are finished <18)' you will be asked to maTce your decisions. Are 
there any questions before wejbegin?" ^ * - 

\ AJter thesuspects had completed the procedure and Gertie was 
certain of her identification (19) she was shown to another 
, room in the station house. In this room were several objects 
' ( ^0) a desk, a dictaphone, and a typewriter. 

Her piilse alarmingly high (21) Gertie spoke into the dicta- 
phone and identified by position in the lirie-up the two scoun- 
drels who had taken hei money (22) a secretary then typed the 
information onto a sheet of paper. After Gertie had read the sheet 
(2S)^ she was requested to sign the statement. 

K smjle flickered across the sergeant's face as he said, "I think 
this'll be enough for.the County Attorney to press charges, Gertie. 
When the case comes to court (24) we'll cal^youand have you 
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come in to. testify. You've been a big help (25) we appreciate 
your cooperation. See you in court!" 

Story Assigiuneni #5 

TKis^i^e is a stickler. You'll needto^supply quotatxofTynarks and 
^TialicM[ underlining] where needed, but you also need sonie 
commas and end punctuation that you have used on previous 
sheets. Check out previous cue cards if you need them. No bioHk^ 
sj^es are given for items that need underlining, so list these items 
at the diatom of your answer sheet. 

After they had been, seated by the maitre d' of the Ptomaine 
Palace, a local gourmet diner, Gertie and Scoop looked over the 
menu. * 

- (1) What woufd^you recommend (2) (3) .asked Ger- 
tie, whose experience in Eloy eateries was quite limited (4) ^ 

,(5) I've always liked their elephant tongue souffle (6^ 
. (7) responded the reporter (S) (9) but my wifeusually 
gets the seaweed salad (10) I guess the chpice^^are quite 
open „(ll)_ (12) 

(13) This hummingbird tocAv^ndwich lopks good (14.) 
(15) decided Gertie "(16) (17) I thi/k that's what I'll 
order (18): ;^(ia) / 

ITie waiter took their orders and disappeared behind ^the 
gleaming aluminum doors that led to the kitchen. 

(20) I've often seen your name on articles in the Eloy 
liars (21) (22) said Gertie (23) J2A)_ How did you 
become interested in writing (25) (26) 

Scoop, although hot on the track of a . possible Pultizer Prize 
.winning article, could not resist the temptation to be side-lined 
into autobiography. (27) Actually I was influenced first, by 
reading The Life and Times of William Randolph Hearst, a most 
interesting book. In high school I worked on our school paper, 
The Central High Censored. I was editor there during my senior 
year. After high school I worked on various magazines, mainly 
The Happenings section of The Tuba City Journal and $he now 
defunct Felon Photo Magazine. But enough about me. Let's get on 
with your story. As my mother always says (28) (29 ) Well 
begun is half done (30) (31) (32) 
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Tapping her foot to a rock version of (33) Tea For Two 
(34) which blared from the juke box, Gertie was beginning to 
or^riize her story when the waiter reappeared with two mouth- 
watering eritrees. 

(35) This looks delicious (36) (37) exclaimed Gfertie 
' (38) ^ (39) Let*s eat first. Then Vll be glad to answer your 
questions.-* , , ^ 

(40) Great idea (41) (42) agreed Scoop between mouth- 
fulsxof elephant souffle. 

Story Assignment #6 

Trying mastered the basics of journalistic punctuation, you aje] 
^dio employed as a copy writer, 4 cub reporter on his first 
assignmeni filed this article, but in his excitement Tie failed to _ 
insert punctuation. Your job is to correct his rnistakts; among 
your correct marks of punctuation, be certain tqjiave one set of 
dashes and one set of parentheses. f 

Identified recently in a police lineup Eloise D. Grifter alias the 
Indiana Kid and her male accomplice Henry Bunco also knowh as 
Heavy Hank were indicted foday by the grand jiiry on charges of^ 
playing a confidence game. ^' ' - ^.,f^ 

The charges arose out of a complaint by Gertie Sogskin 80 year 
old lifeguard at the Heavenly haven rest Home that she had been 
swindled out of her life's savings of $3000 by the,pair. Gertie said 
that Bunco approached her about a month agp and he said that 
he'd found a wad of bills. He asked her advice then offered to split 
the money with her. While this discussion Was taking place the 
Indiana Kid was seen walking nearby and was asked to join the-. 
t\\^sonie. Sl^f agreed to hold the money while each of the^olhej. 
two %vithdrew earnest money amounting to the ''found*' cash. Slje 
then was to hold the original money plus the earnest moriey 
overnigitt. When the time for|fiedivision of the money arrived the 
following morning only Miss Sogskin appeared atihe rendezvous 
she telepl Mied the police when the fraud became apparent to her. 

Interviewed in her apartment at 405 W'^st^ ,Eloy 

Arizona Sogskin stated Well sonny I hope these rascals gel their 
comeuppance! Anybody who'd rip off a poor defenseless old lady 
is lower than a third basement. 

Harvey Hang?m County Attorney told an Eloy Ear^ reporter 
that the pair had probably pulled this confidence game, in many 
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cities Bent Bottle Momana Broken WagoOiUtah. Sinking Springs 
Arizona and Yellow Dog N^^ Mexico. 

The trial date has been sel for July 5, 1976 and the two suspects 
are being held on $6758 bail. 



Purple Chance Cards (11 total) 

For convenience in playing the game, these cards should be 
prepared on 3 x 5 cards, one set for each team in the game. 

Your partner has just won a sports 
pri/e. Get this Woop to the editor 
quickly. Find out WHO (get your 
partner's name accurate ly)^ WHAT. ' 
WHEN, WHERE. HOW. Be bx'id. 
P-I 10 lAnms 

Make up five questions about Vour 
schooi. Then get responds to J^hes^ 
questionsTrom five students. : J 
P.2 '\ / IO[)pmts/ 

Tlie eciitor wants ,^H«ef *5j^icny?nt 

must qufcfcly^nter$i(^vnpc'HW. get 
correct full names ^n^tdmj^xion's 
favorite sport. ljse'(^V£-X^^<^ntence> 
-^containing.appositives aS-you, write 
this up. (See cue jt^ftU ft^under com- 
mas.) / y 

P-3 .-^♦^7V' ^ 10 ix)ints 



Your partner *lias just I)een in, an 
accident, Vou can sfoop this story. 
Find out WHO (get his name ami 
that of the other driver). W'H/vl 
(what happcncdPl WHEN, W^HERE. 
and HOW Be brjcf, 
P-4 : lOooints 

.Your editor want^^you to write an 
article based on a^xumor that this 
school is being closecf. ^Your ojx uing 
and clositjg sentences inubt l>e com- 
|X)imd sei\tenfes. 

P-5 lOlxjints 

Your little 12-year«old sister has just 
announced that shi* is leaving home. 
Try to get her to stay. Write up your 
dialogue with her. Use at least 5 
. examples of Direct Address (in the 
pattern: "Mary. I want you to stay"). 
p.6 ' . 10jx)ints 



H«t tip off the AP wire: All local bars 
are being clos«i. Interview your 
partner (who owns a bar) and get his 
reaction. Rush the story in. Be brief. 
/Use one direct quote. 
/ P-7 10 points 

/"iiiterview one student on Team ^2.y 
f Tnis person is a -celebrity. Get the 
vital facts (name-WHO; WHAT--- 
he/she is famous for; WHEN did 
he/she become famous? HOW has 
this changed her/his life? Be brief. 
Use one direct qtiotation. (See cue 
card **l under Quotes.) 
.p.8 10 points 

.Your partner has just been busted for 
, smoking in the school restroom. 
\ hiterview him' and write^an article 
/ giviitg his version of the story. Begin 
the first and last sentences^with one 
of the following words: although, 
ivh*n, lohtle, if* as, stnccr becaus^^ 
P.9 c . . lOpofnt^ 

A tornado has just ripfxtl through 
the gills' gym of our school. Rush to 
the disaster scene and interview the 
suivivor (i.e.. your partner). Use 
ihree/appositives in your Story. (See 
cue /ard,, commas. ^7.), 



p. 10. 



10 points 



The exam schedule has just been 
released. Make up this schedule and 
ihen write a brief article to the news- 
paper telHng^^vhen exams will be 
given. Use two examples ot commas 
iiicd with dates. (See c\ie card. C-5, 
under commas.) 

p. II JO points 
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Blue Chance Cards (6 total) 



Tbe editor w^s furious about a mis- 
quc5tc*Hn--^'Qur lasi' story. Lose 5 



poifits. 



\ 



B-I 



Your team member wliose lasi name 
occurs first in the alphabet will re- 
place Editor »l. - *^ 
Your, team Will collect 10 points for 
losing this valuable member. 

i B-2 

Team mem^ber whose last name oc- 
curs first In the alphalx'i will re- 
place Editbr ^2. 

Your team collects 10 jx^ints for 
losing this valuable member. 



Team member whose last name oc- 
cuts first in the alphabet will re- 
place Editor ^^3. 

Your team collects 10 points for 
losinc this valuable member. 

B-4 

The editor liked your last stor>'. 
Collect 10 points. 

> , 'B.5 

Team member whose last name oc- 
_eurs firs^ in the alphabet wlU're- 
^pTace Editor M. 
YoUr team will coUeci 10 points for 
losine this valuable memberf 

B-6 



— - »i 

Punctuation Cue Cards ^ 

These ciirds, explaining the various rules of punctuation placers 
will need to play the game, may be prepared on 3 x 5 caixis. An even 
more cj^nvenient * way to display them might be to make a, 
dittoed |bookle|,that could be distributed to team's and reused for' 
other ripunds of the game. 



L Capital Letters (14 total) 

Gipitalize proper. nouns, 
ir Ex: We are Americans. 

Jane was born ju Aht^ica. 

A profXT noun is the name of a 
•^^articular person, place, or thing: it 
should l>e capitalized- 

* ' , cap- 1 

Capitalize common nouns likerivci, 
mountain, pink, lake, avenue, duirch. 
school when ihey become pait of a 
particMar name. 

Ex: U Lowell School xmiv Bel mom 
Park? 

He lives near l-ake Erie. 

cap-2 

Capitalize proi>er adjectives or prop- 
' er nouns used as adjective^. 
Ex: Although he is a Chinese stu- 
V [dent he enjoys a Colorado cU- 
Imate. 

A, propter adjectit s derived from a 
^proper noun or a proper noun 
useo as an adjective. 

] cap-3 
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C^piiali/e the initials of a person's 
name. ^ 
Ex. J. RJoties (tor John Paul JonesJ 

rap-8 

Capitalize some abbreviaiions'^of de- 
giees and organi2ations. ^ 
Ex: M.D. (medical doctor)^ , 

R.R. (railroad) 

Ph.D. (doctoi of philosophy) 

U.S.A. 

No. (number) 

cap-9 

Capitalize the names of deities, re- 
ligions, and sacred documents. 

Ex: Allah 
Jehovah 
Bnihma 
Zeus 

the Koran 

the Bible 

Buddhism 

the Holy Saipnires 

cap- 10 
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Capitalize the beginning letter of a 
scntencf . 

Ex: They were angr>'. 

Every English sentence (except one 
in patentheses within another sen- 
tence) .begins with a capital letter. 

* . ^ . cap-'l 

Capitalize the first word of a direct 
quotation. , 

Ex: The girl said, "Wait for me." 

cap-5 

Capitalize the first and all important 
words in the titles of books, poems, 
plays, stories, newspapers, and mag- 
azines. 

Ex: A Message from Garcia 
Macbeth * 
For Whom the Btell Toils 

Do not capitalize a, an, the, of, in, on 
unle^ the wordjs the first word of a 
title. 

cap-6 

^ Capitalizepersor^aLtit^sused witha 
proper name. -l^. A* 

Ex: We think Captain Smith would 
Jbe a good scnoolv principal but 
he prefers to be a captain (No- 
tice that titles are rapitalized 
. only when the pror^er nam^is 
used with them.) 

cap-7 



Capitalize the names of the days of . 
the week, special holidays, and the' 
. names of the monihsi-.Jj^^ ^' 

Ex: Sunday 

MemoHal Day 
June' ' 

cap- 11 

Capitalize .schooK^jects derived 
from proper .' nounsNind courses 
whirh^are numbered. ^ ' 

Ex: I lake Science 102. . 
But: We study history, wrriajh and 
English. 

Do «o/ capitalize all school sub- 
jects— sep*the above. 

cap.]2 

Capitalize East,^^West, North, and 
South when they.are particular sec- 
tions of a countr^/bn do not cap- 
italize these wormf^lwjijti^^ — ^ 
djrectiori.' * *v 

Ex: He camWroicn^he South, 
(a sectiotj of the country) 

ut: He went sputh from Tucson! 
(indicates a direction) 

cap- 13 



Do ft«t capitalize the names of the 
Nfeasons. 



I like winter. 
\ I like winter 

Vummcr. 



Better than 



cap-14 



2. Commas (12 total) 

> 

Use commas to separate words in a 
.<ieries. 

Ex: Tlie estate will be divi(Ic<! among 
Robert, John, and William. 

C-1 

Use commas to separate i.^hra^es or 
claiuses that occur in a series. 

Ex: T!ie one who Ix^friendett us, 

watched over us, and ga\e us 

help is gone, (phrases) 
11\e prisoner will not cat. he 
will not talk, and he fx)unds the 
bars, (clauses) (Note: Sec cards 
Ol and C-3 for similar cases.) 

C^2 



mc 



Set off parenthetical expressions 
(side comments) with commas. 
Ex: llie whole family is coming,^ 
^'in afraid. 

To tell the truth, I want some ice 
. cream. - . 

I George, of couise. found the 
best berries. 

Bill, it won't hurl to try again, 
will it? / 

Parenthetical exprt^ssions include 
yes, no, itfell, dh, eit. 

. : C-8 
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Use commas to separate successive 
adjectives followed by a noun. 

Ex: Jim is a strong, healthy, active 
young man. 



Use a comma before the connecting 
word'iand, or^iojr, nor, so. yet, but) 
in a comjXDund sentence {one in 
which you have a complete^'ntepce 
on each side of the connecting word). 

Ex: ^'h^ liule girl went i^uchool, 
bu^ hcrDrptlier stayed home. - 
Joe does good work, and he will 
succeed. 



also card #S 




IC 



(Note: see 
colon..L^ 



Us€ a comma to s'^parate t!ie day of 

the month from the yeai. ^ 

Ex; June 18. 1972 

(When no day is given, the comma is 

optional) 

. June(,) 1967 
Also use a comma after year 
Ex; On June 18,^ 1972^ we arrived in ' 
• ' Tucson* 

C-5 



Use a, comma be i ween the name of a 
city and a state. 

Bxi Waco. Texas 

Denver, Colonulo - 

• c:-6 



Set off appositives (remaining words, 
phtascs. or clauses, or Words that 
explain more a bout a person's name) 
with commas. 

Ex; Miss Jones, my teaclier. writes 
books. 

C.7 



Use a comma after introductory ad- 
verb clauses (usually beginning with 
alihoilghy when, while y if, <w, since, 

h£cause^^ * 

^ Ex:- If you can see, co.me early. 

Before he took c/er, the com- 
pany was in trouble. 

^ When tlie clock struck ten, 
down he ran. 

• C-9 



f/(ntrt 



.Use commas io set off /introductory 
verbals (participicil phrases). 

Ex: Keeping lime with bis foot.Les- 
ter listened to Uie band. 
Hoping for a\ hand-out, th^ 
tramp xold a sad tale. 
Blinded bv the i^ain, Kurt could ' 



. not drive, 
t 



C-IO 



Set. off adjej^tive clauses that simply 
add information to something or , 
someone already identified with two ^ 
^ commas. ^ „ 

Ex: Jane's new red shoes, which are 
too narrow, make lier limp. v 

. cousin Steve, who dislikes 
math. IS going to college. 



Use cagimas to set off long or cdn- 
tusing introductory prepositional 
phmses. , ^ \ 

Ex; Wrong — During the - summer 
time passed quickly. !; 

/?jg/j/— Duringjhe summcT.'time 
passed quickly. 

At ouf school, dances are held 
after gang's. 



\ 
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3. Semicolon (3 total) 

: — of''jrtompoun3 sentehce* which are 
not join^by a connecting word. 

Ex: E>o!> .stmcd the work; Sam 
. . finlshedit. _ __ 

We waited lintil ten; then we 
* _ gaveLup and came\horne. 

(See also card #C-4 under commas.) 

SOI 

Useasemicolon in a compound sen- 
tence even when there is a connect- 
ing word, if there,ar€ other corpmas 
that might, create confusion, h 



4. Colons (2 total) 

Use a colon after salutations in a 
business letter. 

Ex: Dear Sir: 
Gentlemen: 
Madame: 

, CN-1 

Use colons when you it^mize^in a 
series. • 



5. j^aren theses and Dashes 
(3 t(^tai) ; t 

Dashes and parentheses .are lu^l 
somejtvbat interchangeably, bcrr ^hc 
pare ri theses indicate a stronger set- 
ting apart or cxciusbn from the 
^ mairf ^^en tctu^e, 

Dashes and parenthe.ses are used for 
emphasis. 

E» Nine of the ptirents^ight ni§|hers 
an|l one father— vote^i against 
ihcj motion. 



JC 



Niite of the fiirents (eight modicrs 
and; one father) voted against 
the measure. 

" \ - 

dash'p and parentheses with 
£^positive5. Normally, ap{X)s^ive^ 
are set. of i by commas, ^1>ut if , the 
apppsitive phrase itself has commas 



Use 



-Exr Ifr^meTibmir drunk,^tagger- 
ing around the house; but his 
wife, an understaading woman 
who might have preferred to let 
him trip and fall, turned .on a 
light. • 

SC.2 

Use a semicolon in a sentence where 
there are already several commas. 
The semicolon sets off larger units 
that might cause confusion. 

Ex: The Joneses arrive at the dog 
show with Toto, a miniature 
poodle: Rusty, a golderl retriev- 
er; and Jacob, a cocker spaniel. 

SC-3 



Ex: This summer 1 read: Catch 22, 
Jaws, and Houdinii A Biog- 
raphy, 

Do not usea colon aftei; the verb'^o be 
(i.e., is. was, were, etc.). ' 
Ex: Wrong—Hc dirty, hand- 
some, and cool. 7 / 

R iff^^— }j e i^sj jmy , handsome,' 
and cool. ' 

CN-2 



in it, you sfiould .use a dash or 
paremheses. 

Ex: Three Norwegian writers — Ib- 
sen, Undset, and Han sun— "are 
well known through thdr trans- 
lations. 

Several of the schools (for ex- 
ample. Bragg Jr. High and 
Morton Senior High) are badly 
overcrowded. 

P/D-2' 

Use a dash |j) indicate a sudden shift 
in thought. 

Ex: I wjis having lunch with Helen 
—that reminds me that I need to 
interview new housekeepers. 

That movip was really interest- 
ing—but who cares to hear the 
whole story. 

P/D.3 
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r Xdoubk total) - , 

When lyou quote the exact words 
^ ofca $p($aker, use quotation marks. 
"S^pa^eet can say five words," 
- - ^stedlGharlie proudly. 

^ _ _ aiarlie sa^id proudly, "My par^- 
: . \Keet can say five words.* 

\ "My Tpra^i/* said tharlie 
\ proudly, "can say five words.** 

In a , direct Quotation, question 
* nrarlcs and excmmation^ poin's aie 
included in the quotation marks. 
Ex: "Are you going with Bob?" she 
asked. " » 

She asked/"Are you going with 
' Bob?" 
•He yelled, **Move out of the 
way!" 

Q-2 



Use quotation marks around the 

titles of short stories, poems, artidj^, 

songs, and essays^ 

Ex^ **'rhe Most Dangerous G^me" 
"I Wanna Hold Your Hand" 
"Politics and the English Lan- 
guage** / _ 

Use single quotation marks whWi 
you h^ve already one pjerson sf)eak- 
ing and he orvshe quotes anodier 
person. 

-^Ex: Joh?i said, "Why is it that Mar- 

^ tin always insists^ 'Take care of 

your health!* and urges us all to 
listen to his advice?** 

Q.4 



7. Italics 

Underline iliS titles of books, maga- 
zines, newspapers, long poems, op- 
eras, full-length j^Iays, , record al- 
bums, a TV series, and films. 

"T^nytfting-thJit fe published by itself 
shdulci be itatil^jzcd^or underlined). 



Ex: Moby Diclis 

Harper*s Magazine 

York T^'mes 
Hamlet 

All in the Family ' 
Last Tango' in Paris 



\ 



M 



V 



11 




The Myth Game 



^^ J^fyej^ou ~rever ' taught Northrop Frye's 
of literature to high scjiool ju- 
^^^M^0Who would even try? Yet THE 
[MYTH GAME, for all its apparent sim- 



the gameboard, 
deaths, seasons. 



Rir 



^Mcii^ of design, is based on the idea that^ 
dirtain Aernerits and patterns recur in 
frvyihy literature, sociky, and *life. As 
players move around 
they see how births an{ 
rele'mehts ^of geography, and othe^ re- 
ctming plot elernents rt^ay^e applied to 
literary, works, television shows, comic 
hot)ks, and coritempord)^ filths. The best 
part of the game is thi^ challenge .pro- 
Soedure; students, ma/y (kiesjtionr the val- 
idity of a relationship clafmed by another 
player between a literary work and an 
archetypal elemmt. Persuasion is re- 
quired as students attempt to convince 
their classmates that the connections they 
have made between the chance cards and 
the gameboard make sense. 
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Kenneth Davis 



Basic^Iiii^tnictions 



r^nft^^ GAME is designed to illustrate how certain 



eleinents and patterns recur in myth, literature, soaety, and 
^^J^^^^iwims* Two to six players compete to he the first to circle the ^^k> 





; 2rjief ore playing, write each of the story topics^ listed below, on 
,t3vo ind^ catds: Shuf^^all the c^ircb and deal 'ten to each pla^t 
^43.Jfelf dice to detefmine* order of play* Tfite player rolling 
iiig^est plays first. EacHL participant places a token on the circle 
*iiar]^€^^^^ t I . . 

' iC^^efirst playe^^ ^ce and moves his toten the number 
oy times Indicated. Each move consists of mpving.ihe token from 
bti^^nrcle^o any. adjoining circle ' ^ 

l^. Wh^ a player finishes his move, he (a) wnofflhces the name 
of the drcl^hia token is on; (b) discards one card from his hand; (c) 
anncf unce^the n?me c^f the 5tory on this card (or th^ name of a 
spect^c^ioT^ from^the.cojlection or class xjfjstories on this card); 
and (d) tejlshow;^e^tpry element on^e circle appears in the story 
on me card^^: ?^ ^iL^ ^ / ^ 

6. Any player iligy^^ dik connection, and call for a vote 
of all pjayers. If the Challenger win^ t^e player beinj^ challenged 
moves li lb token baclf tp die circle on which he began that turn, but 
does not replace thecfisillenjged card in his hand. If 'the challenger 

^oW or ties; he. forfeits his n^^^ , 

7. After the first 4?!ayer hrfs.coj||^leted his turn, others play in 
clockwise order. TTfie first player to move comnletely around die 
board in a clockwise direction and return to me BIRTH circle is 
die winner. • , ^ 

\jS^,Jf a player has pla(yed all ten cards he was originally dealt, h^ 
tmt^^one new card akthe beginning of %:h tum^-^ 

earlier vefepn .of THE MYTH GAME appeared in Earthrise, 2 
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^^^^^^ 



Earth 



Heaven 1 1 , Summer .1 L|9ht 
WeddmgU Holf MtnT J.ove« Tcommijnityl | 4Air_; 



Gardenl Y innocence ! A Dare 1 



^4 



fBaffTeSiittiT |YSrrfp> 
IxBeilvi 



Forest 



/ 
/ 

/ * 



Hero's' 



father I It ^Mother 



FriendlyrT . Foster | 
AnimSls:! Parents' ^ ^ 



Aid \, 
.from Elder 



Crowning T j-iStbling T ^ Fall 
Hero * * ' Riua's : A - — 



-Rwats 

"1' 



Threat -T ptnfant 
'tolnfarit! i t Saved 



^SpringXT Birth 1 Morning j 



Gateto.,,| Gate to,. 
Kingdom A Hades ' 



('Atonementj Prophecy 



. ' Earth \ Y Judgment.T . Mystical 
' Goddess '1 Day i.Vmon 



Sea * I . Chaos.J,4 Scapesoat 




^ Trials j Friendless 
of Hero 



Eve^if^T i Death ! I Autumn 



; Eating T / Gate 
' Flesh 1 to Hades 



Wasteland 1 ^Flood; l ^ Exile 



Water 1 Isolation 1 Labyrinth 



:ric 



1! 

Death XjfcC, 



I i Witch 1 Experience 1 ; City 



Fi/e 



Darkness I Winter I .If^V 



"to 




Game 
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^Variatiom 



^^^^^^ 



tVJ^ifli moi^than six pls^yers, divide iiito^ms. Each player 
llgim^ith the number of cards which wilT bring the team total 
^dj^&st tp^teji. Each team moves one toHen, but on each turn only^ 
one^em^^^^ th^^team must play a card he holds. When a tc*am's 
iQid^te immediately rqfeiVes one 

7;^C^iRerimentwith different stories on the cards, different story 
^lefcerrt^^^^^ the circles, different challenge procedures, etc. 



j;Ikt>ne{ing - ^ i ^ - 

Si Vi .^fegin disc^ the story elements and the ways they appear 
m ma^^^ Then, move toward discussion of the larger 

pauepis formed by the individiial elements. (Is ttiere a pattern in 

^fif way iKe elements appear on the board? Does this saine.pattem 
appear i^isome stories?) ' . \ -^^^ 

; 2, For furiher^jdiscussion, refer to such works as: , 

Alan Watts, 

;^ 7Joseph Campbell, The Hero xvith a Thousand Faces 
" ,Lord Raglan, The Hero . 
' Northrop Frye, Anatonrvfof Criticism 
. ' \ Carl Jung, 'Man and His Symbols 

Harcourt^ Brace, Jovanovich*s series. Literature: Vses of the 
- ' Imiginatidn ^' . . < ' , 

/ ' ; ; ' . - ' ■ ' \ 

Suggested' Story Topics 

KlA. current news event 
'2v An. event in American ^ ' 
' history 

3. An animated cartoon 

4. A TV soap^pera ' 

5. Any nursery rhyme 
, __ 6. A Walt Disney film 

7. An American folktale 

8. ''All in the Family*' _f ^ 

9. A comic book % 

10. A TV Western *% ' ' ^ ' 

' . 11. Any rock song 
:.J2. A musical comedy 
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The^arqe of Macbeth 



Whe jnany teacher-made games, the 
^ J^$^OF MACBETH grows from ^ 
^ W^ffmtidn with a commercially' prepCLred 
y^e, Margaret Fleming has adapted a . 
Wbsely structured garne into one that 
gjefhcts the plot and themes of a well- 
^kfi^wn Shakespearean play. As players 
move around the^ gamehoard\ they must 
interpret the play's figurative language, 
explain its major themes, and compare 
and contrast the play with other Shake- 
spearean plays. MACBETH provides an 
excellent review of the play, but only after 
students have carefully prepared. The< 
game is clearly organized and can easily 
serve as a model for a host of literature 
gatnes about specific works or groups of 
literary works. 
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IHK^Gattne of 'Macbeth 




i^^tlgaret Fleming 



Sljjuienjs^^^^^^ review the play Macbeth, practicing the following 
^^^glskills: 



^Ri^lBpf plot -and dialogue (Q cards) 
Uncfestanding of literal meaning of key passages (P cards) 
U^^i?tanding^of fi^rative language (F tards) 
©lihnatic interpretation (T cards) 
(Simp^son and ^tpplicatiori (T and 1^ cards) 
^^ference and comparison (C cards) ^ ' 

oiV^pproximately two hours 
Players 

The game njay be played by any number of players, from two on 
up. There should be a judge, who is not one of the players. The 
judge ihay also serve as scorekqsper, or a separate scorekeeper may 
^be appointed, or one of the players may keep score. 
)menl ^ 



1 . Five marked pieces, each representing a character or group of 
characters: 

M~Macbeth 

, Br— Banquo, Malcolm, Macduff, and the forces of Good 
W- the weird sisters and the forces of Evil 
L-rljady Macbeth^ 
P^the People 



^^ag^^jM^arct IHming teaches ^English Education at the University of 
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I£ fewer than five persons are playing, they should use the first two, 
thi?e, or four pieces. If more than five are playing, they should be 
divided into three or more teams. 

2. Five stacks of cards (see following pages for sample cards; you 
are f ncouraged to add new cards to the game); 

: ft (quotation) cards 
^ ^ F. (figurative language) cards 
T (th'irne) cards 
C (comparison) cards^ 
P (paraphrase) cards 

3. Dice , . ^-^.^ - Xm^^-- ^ 

4. Gameboard (see diagram), laid out with^paces representmg 
incidems in the plotsequence, inrerspersed with spaces lettered Q, 
F, X G, and P, indicating that a card is to be drawji from the 
appropriate stack. Each plot incident represents gain or loss for 
certain players, indicated by positive or negative numbers follow- 
ing thf .symbols for their playing pieces. (By the end of the game, 
tjiese cancel out.) ' \ ' ' 

5. One or more annotated editions of the play. 

6. List^ of the quotations on the cards and their locations in the 
play(s) for reference (an ^'answer sheet'* to which judges may 
refer). 

Procedure ^ 

1. Starting witlT Macbeth, each player in tiarn shakes thed^ 
and moves forward the number of spaces indicated. 

2. If a piece lands on a space marked with its symbol, followed 
by a positive or negative number (for example M+1 or B-2), 
the player's score is increased or decreased by that number, 

3. Jf a piece ian<ls on a space marked with a large letter, the 
player draws a' card from the pile for that letter: 

A ''Q" CARD is worth up to three points if the player can 
identify the.\aotation according to 

a. speaker 

b. person(sX spoken to 

c. situation * \ 
The judge will have the list of quotations and their location in 
the play, so answers can be verified. / r ' 

Ah *T'' GARD is worth up to three. f>oints if the player can 
^explain an image, metaphor, or other figure of speech that is being 
used and can give an example from the play of the same or a 
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similar one. (Judges may award partial credit if the response is not , 
complete.) . 

A '"P' Card is worth up to three points if the player can 
-cxplainihe theme oridr\ stated in the passage and can either give 
anotfier example from the play of a statement of the same theme or 
tell how the theme. is worked out in the play's action, 

/ A CARD is worth up to three points if the player can 
explain what character in Macbeth might have said this and at 
what pmnt in the play? (The quotations are from other plays by 
Shakespeare.) ^ 

_ A 'T'* CARD is worth up to the number of points indicated 
in parentheses on the card if the player can paraphrase the passage 
accurajtely, Fquivalent expressions must be found for any words or 
phrases that are in italics, though theplayer is not limited to these. 
Often a satisfactory paraplirase will require rearrangement of an 
entire sentence. . 

The judge may refer to one or more annqtated editions of the 
' play for help in deciding whether a paraphrase is accurate or not. 

4. For Q and P CARDS, if a player cannot identify a quotation 
or paraEhraseji4)a.ss9gexQn:ectly oxxcunpletely, the other players 
in turn may try. If partial credit has been give**, each subsequent 
player may earn only as many points as remain. 

^ For an F, T, or C CARD, even th^gh a player has received 
full or partial credit for an answer, ai^ther player may present 
another possible interpretation and receive up to futlcredit also.i 

5. The awarding of points. will be done by the judge, but the 
judge's decision may be oveiruled by a majority vote of the players 
not involved in it. 

^ 6. When one of the players reaches, the end of the gameboard, 
^ ^ny._otiiers who are behind will take the.r turns, so that alj have 
had the same number of turns. At that point, the player who has 
the highest score is the winner. 

Variation 

As an exercise for review or for a '^solitaire" version of the game, it 
may be played with only the caids. They may be shuffled and 
^ drawn randomly, one number on a die can represent.each pile, 
\yith #6 representing free choice from any pile: 

l^dP . 4— Q 

^ §— F - - 5^T 
0—F "6— free choice 
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ci^p.^; SoterOi^ thelfolldWing pages, sample a F» X C, and P raids are 



.^^.^ _ , -mydn.'T^chen &e encouraged to develop their own addmonal 
C csuds3&o& the play to supplement these samples; generally, the 
fe^-V- ' ©mie^orks bestwith a full deck of from forty to fifty cards of each 



^ ?l^%hat, man! Ne'er pull your hat upon your brows; give 
^Miii-ow:^ worlds. The grief that dqes not speak, whispers the 
- d'^i^ti^tlieart, and bids it break. 

;^ro^^:^rv;iii;240i242 ■ • . 

' a^'Yet wh^^vould have thought the old man to Mve had so 
mtSfch blood in him? ^ 

V, 1,34.35 . -t- 

• 3. Here's the smell of the blood still. All the perfumes of Arabia 
will not sweeten this little hand. • , 

^V, ■1,44-45 V ^ " - ^ 

4. ^ecdevil darftn thee black, thou cream-faced looni Where 
got'st thou that goose-look? 

y,^.iii; 11-12; . - 

5. jni fight, till from my bones my fl^sh be hacked. ' " - , 
' "V, iii, 35 - . , • . 

6. Were I from bunsinane away and clear, prdjit again should 
hardly draw me here. . . u • ' , 

V, iii, 69-70 • " 

7. 1 have almost forgot the taste of fears. The.time has been, my 
sei 1 ^< s would have cooled to hear a night-shnek, and my fell of hair 
would at a dismal ureatise rouse and stir as lifcwere m t. 

V,v,9-13 ■ ■ . 

- To-morrow, and to-morrow, and to-morrow, aeeps in this 
pet tv pace from day to day, to the last syllable of recorded time; and 
all our yesterdays have lighted fools the way to dusty death. 
V,v. 19-23 

Q Ring the alarm bell ! Blow wind, come wrack, at least we'll die 
. wall harness on our b3ck. '" ' ^ m 

' V, V, 54.55 ■ ' ' ' 

10. Why should I play the Roman fool, and die on mine own 
e^sword? Whiles I see lives, the gashes do better .upon them. . 
' '\ V. viii, 1-3' ■ ^ ^ - -rs-VW 

: -ii, i^y thanesandkinsmen,henceforthbeearls,tfiefirstthatever 

J^^V iSojtlant?. in such an honor named. - ^ , 

.v;ix. 28-30 ipa 





Macbeth muses on the possibility of becoming 
King.{W+1) 



Macbeth shakes off his musings an^l goes with the 
others to the King. (M +1 , P -^2) 



Malcolm reports Cawdor's repentance and noble 
death.(B'+3,P+2,W-2) 



Macbeth enterrand Duncan thanks him profusely. 
(M+2) • ■ s 



Duncan thanks and embraces Banquo. (B +1) 
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_ }, Dismayed .not tWs our captains, Macbeth and Banquo? Yes', 



as sparrows eaglei; or the hare the lion. 
^ , Irii, 36r38 



2nf you can look into the seeds of time and say ^^hich grain will 
grow arid which will not, speak then to me . 
; I, iii/60^e2 , 

3. The Thane of €awdor lives J- Why .do you dress me; in 
borrowed robes? ^ \ 

riii, llWie • • , 

4. ^Ifw honors^orjie upon Tiim, -like our strange garments, 
cleave not to theit mould but with, the aid of use. 

iii, 159-161 

5. Welcome hitherl Iliaye begun to plant thee and will labor to 
make thee full of growing. / . 

.1, iv, 32-34. . - 

6. Stars, hide your fires; let not light see my black and.deep 
desires.: 

Uiv, 58-59 

7. . . :he is full so valiant, and in his commendauons I am fed; it 
is a banquet to^me. * 

I, iv, 62-64 

8. Yet do-I fear thy nature. It is too full o'th' milk of human 
kindness to catch the nearest way. * 

I, V, 15-17/ \''S 

9. Come :o my woman^s breasts and take my milk for gaV, you 
murd'ring ministers . . . 

I, V, 51-52 _ X> 

10. Come, thick night, and pall thee in the dunne^t smoke of hell, 
that my keen knife see n9t the wound it makes, nor heaven peep 
through the blanket of the dark to cry "Hold, holdr* 

I, V, 54-58 

1 1. And pity, like a naked new-bom babe striding the blast, or 
heaven *s cherubin horsed upon the sightless couriers of the air, 
shall blow the horrid deed in eveiy eye, that tears shalldrown the 
wind. 

I', vii, 21-25 . 
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Sample T Cards 



LI dare do all that may become ajman; who dares dp more is 
.none* ' , ' 

; ; 1, vii, 50-51 

2* Bring forth men-children only! For thy undaunted mettle ^ 
should , compose nothing but^ales. _ ,^ 
^ : %I, vii, .80-82 J 

3. Away; and mock the time with fairest show; false face must 
hide what the false fceart doth know. 

I, 91-92 ^ ' ^ 

\ 4. Art thou not, fatal \^ sion, sensible to feeling a§ to sij^t? or art 
thou but a dagger of ti^e mind, a false creation proceeding'from the 
heat-oppressed brain? . • * • • 

II, i, 44-47 

5. Lechery, sir, it provokes, and unprovokes: it provokes the . 
desire, but it takes away the performance. 

Il^iii, 25-27,.^ ^ ^ ^ . , 

6. .To show an unfelt sorrow is an office which the false man 
does easy. 

. H, iii, J55-156 % 

7. God's benison go with you, and with those that would make 
good of bad, and frienus of foes! * 

II, iv, 52-53 \ \ 
in the catalogue ye go fbr men, as hounds and grey- 

hdundsTriKnigrel^ spaniels, curs, shoughs, water-rugs, anddemi- 
wQlves are ckpt all by the'name of do^s. \ 
3-109 ^ '\ 
Gentle myN^ord, sleek o*er yoiir mgged looks; be bright and 
jovial among your guests tonight. 

1. .' Ill, ii, 32-33 - , ' 

10 we must lave our honors in these flattering streams and 

make, our faces vizards to our hearts, disguising what they are. 

III, ii, 37-40 
11; V^at? Quite unmanned in folly? 



Ill, iv, 87 



.12., Hence,^ horrible shadow! Unreal jnockery, hence! Why, so; 
^1 being gone, 1 am a man again. 
\ HI, iv, 125-128 
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Sample C Cards ' - f- 

1. Then you perceive the body of our kingdom how foul it is, 
wliat rank diseases grow, and with w^ai danger, near the heart of 
it. 

H^ry /K, 2: III, i, 38-40 

2. West of this forest, scarcely off a mile, in goodly form comes 
oi\ the enemy .. . v' 

: Henry /F, 2: IV,' i, 19-20 ^ - . 

3. Will Fortune never coi^ie with both hands full, but^ivrite her 
fair words still in foulest letters? . . i 

Henr)J /F, 2: IV, ?v, .103-104 

' 4. ITiis new and g^geous garment, majesty, sits norso easy on 
me as you think. 

Henry IV, 2: V, ii, 44-45 
5» And there w^e drawn upon a fifeap a hundred ghastly 
women, transformal with their fear, who swVe they saw men, all 
in fire,' walk up and down the streets. And yesterday the bird of 
nighr did Bit even at noonday upon the market place, hooting and 
shrieking. ' ' ; ^ 

fv /t//ni5'(V5|^: I/iii, 22-28 ^ - ' - 

,6. Ha, who comes here? I think it is the weaknessj^f mine eyes 
that shapes this monstrous apparition. Jt comes upon me. Art 
thou any thing? Art thou some god, some angel, or some devil, that 
mak'st my blood cold and my hairi? sure? Speak to me what thou 
art. 

Julius Caesar: lV, 'iii, 275-281 - * 

7. Pray can I not, though inclination be as sharp as will My" 
su-onger guilt defeats my strong intent, and, like a man to double 

' business bound, I stand in pause where I shall first b^gin, andJ>oth 
neglect. What if tTiis cursed hand were thicker than itseJf with 
brother^s blood, is there not rain enough in the sweet heavens to 
wash it white as sndw? 

Hamlet: III, iii, 38-46 

8. Diseases desperate grown by desperate appliance are relieved, 
or not at all. . . - - 

. Hamlet: IV, iii, 9-11 ' ' 

. 9. Till I know 'tis done, howe er my haps, my joys were ne'er 
begun. 

Hamlet: IV, iii, 66-67 
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SaiQpIe P Cards 

1. If di' assassination could trammel up the consequence, and 
surcease, success ... : - ^ 

/ I,viir2-4 ,(4) 

2. Being unpreparedr-our will Ijecame the servant to defect, 
which^iie should free, have wrought, 

pi, i, 20-22 .<5) „ . :: 

3. The doors are open^ and the surfeited grooms do mock their 
charge with snores. I have drugged their possets^ that death and 
nature do contend about them whether th^ey live or die. 

«[i;ii, 5-9 |4) . 

4. ^Twas a rough night. My yoitng remembrance cannot 
parallels fellow to^t. ^ 

—II, iii7:6?W ^ - ; ' 

5. Confusion now hath made his masterpiece! Most sacrileg- 
ious murder hath broke ope the Lord's anointed tertiple and stole 
thence the life o' th' building! 

. Il/iii, 70.73 (4) 

6 the murderers, steeped in the colors of their trade, their 

daggers unmannerly breeched with gore, 

II, iii, 125-127 (5) , --^^^ 

7, Therefore to horse, and let us not be dainty of leave-Caking 
but shift away. 

II, iii, 164-166 (3), 

8, Thriftless ambition, that xoilt raven up thine own live's 
means\ 

II, iv, 37-3a^ . (3) , 

9, ... 1 fear thou playedst most foully for*t. Yet it was said it 
should not stand in thy posterity , . . 

Iir, 1,2-4 (3) 

10, We have scorched the snake, not killed it. She*ll close aftd be 
herself, whilst our poor malice remains in danger of her former 
tooth, 

y III, ii, 15-17 (4y _ - 

11, Now spurs the lated traveller apace to gain the timely inn, 
?in(\ near approaches the subject of our watch, 

III; iii, 8-10 , (6) 
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: ^- Adams, Dennis M, Simulation Games: An Approach to 

tJ^ / Learning, Worthington, Ohio: Charles A. Jones Publish- 

% V Jngd)., i973.. 

r r ' Al brief>. concise introduction to the educational applications of 
smiulation games. Introductory chapters include simulation 

^ ^mes in the classroorii, the relation of games to learning theory, 
and the design apd use of simulation games. Forty-two com- 
mercially marketed games are reviewed in an annotated survey 
section. An extensive bibliogmphy of critical articles and books on 
, gaming, role-playing, and simulations is perhaps the most uselul 
part of this book. - i 

Barton, Richard F. A Primer on Simulation and Gaming' 
^ i ' Englewopd Cliffs, N.J.: Prentice-Hall, 1970. \ 

.The author presents basic concepts for people interested in 
computer based simulations. He explains four techiiiques: (a) 
analysis, (b) man-model simulations, (c) man-computer simula-- 
tions, (d) all-computer simulations. The final chapter surveys 
simulation applications in computer systems, educational set- 
tings, counseling, educational administration, and experimental 
games. Tliis book has limited value for English teachers, but 
, would be interesting to those who wish to pursue scientific as 
ofgamilig. 

Belch, Jean. Contemporary Games: A Directory and 
Bibliography Covering Games and Play Situations Used 
Jar Instruction and Training by Schools, Colleges and 
_ Universities, Governments^ Business and Management, 2 

^ ' vols. Detroit: Gale Research Co., 1973^ 

One of the most comprehensive game bibliographies. Volume I 
(Directory) features annotations of , more than 900 games and 
^/ simufptions, including mode, playing time^ and publisher. A 

: 131 ^ . 
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*i«luable featureis that each game annotation contains references _ ^ 
to "the ^riodiSl literature in which games have been reviewed or ^ 
ewiluated. Volume 11 (Bibliography) contains references iti the ^ , 
lienbdical literature foi^most of khe games in Volame I and an %y 
actional 1000 annotations on current research on games and 
siniulatiohs,' Volume I lists 52 games ' for the language arts, - 
aVthSugh''many are for the elementary grades. , ^ 

Bo<K:ock, SaraneS.,andSchild, E. O.Sin.Mon Gamesin :| 
Learning: Beverly Hills; Calif.: Sage Publications, 1968. ^ 

Although somewhat dated now,. this is still one of die basic ' 

reference works on simulations and^mes in educatioii. Each of : 

Hie contributors is a pioneer in die field and a leading game j 
developer. Major chapter divisions include introduction to games; 

gamedesign; researchon the learning effertiveness of games; and a \; 

future prospect of games. An excellent bibliography is included.,; ; 

' Brewbaker, James M. "Simulation (femes and th'eXnglish 
Teacher," English Journal (JanuaryAl972), 104-109, 1 12. ^ 

A good introduction to gaming in English. Brewbaker reviews 
basic gaming terminology, provides a short history of educaaonal 
games, and offers a sound rationale for using simulations m the> 
English classroom. The ardcle contains some useful suggestions 
for applying social simulations to the teacl^ng of English 
(example: combining a play of Life Career with the study of 
Catcher in the Rye). Among commercial games discussed are 

PROPAGANDA, WFF 'N PROOF, GENERATION GAP, knd THE PUBLIC 
opinion" GAME. ' , -m. • 

Caillois, Roger. Man,. Play, and Games. New York: The 
. Free Press of Glencoe, Inc., 1961 . 208 pp. 

Man, Play, arid Games discusses play broadly, since it is an 
.ex&nded critique of Huizinga's Homo Liidens. It views play as 

\ -common to all cultures. Its primary purpose isandiropological or 

\sociologica' rather tlian pedagogical, and in that sense, the book 
has limited value for educators. ["The proper function 'of play is 
never to develop capacities," suggests Caillois. "Play is an end in^ 
itself."] For.those educators interested inmoie theoretical issues m ^ 
educauon, however, .(e.g., the classroom as a play wodd, learning 

' as a play experience, the implications of education-as-play on 
deVelppmAit of culture* and civilization) Cailldis' work makes 
provtH5itive reading, X major strength of , this work is us com- 

r/^ppienisive, and very usable, classification scheme. 



Carlson, Elliot. Learning Through Games: A New Ap- 
proach to Problem Solving. Washington, D.C.: Public 
Affairs Press, i969.' 

This boolc provides a .brief history, definition, and rationale for 
games and gaming. It describes business games, political games, 
"jree" games (widi no set outcon^e) and "rigid*' games (with 
predetermined outcomes). Chapter Four gives a step-by-step 
desaiption of a game b^ksed on the Korean War called the 
DANGEROUS r .RALLEL. In the final chapter the author wonders if 
games make any difference in learning. The au thor*s conclusion is 
uncertain because the research is skimpy, but this is a good 
account of '*first generation'* learning games. 

Chesler, Mark, and Fox, Robert. Role-Playing Methods in 
u Classroom. Chicago: Science Research Associate , 
1966. 

A well-documented presentation on the subject by two re- 
searchers at the Institute for Social Research, University of 
Michig^w^This booklet traces theoretical foundations of role- 
pl^^mg, provjydes case studies using the technique ihthe class- 
room, and in te^iBier^'|5Sration and evaluation, liie^authors' 
approach stressei> .be advanced prepiaration of the teacher and 
importance of the post-role-plaving discussion. An appendix lists 
sample warrn-tip exercises and lOle-playing situations. Includes 
an annotated bibliography of other sources. 

Crawley, Sharon J. "Games: A List of Reading Games.** 
The Instructor, March 1971, p. 54. 

Many English teachers will find these games too simplistic foi 
use irTirfull classrooinTlSui reading teachers we know find them 
useful for practicing individual skills in reading (e.g., word attack 
skills) or for use in small groups while the class is involved in 
another activit>. The list includes manufacuirer's iiame and 
address arid the cost of each game as of 1971. 

Donlan, Dan. "Irisiructing Literature by the Uni'tGame.** 
The Clearing House 47 (March 1973), pp. 4^'^-408. 

This game, stressing concepts about literature, was developed 
in the author s college methods class. The major structure of the 
game, howevp, could be easih adapt. I for use in junior high and 
high school English classes. It v.ould provide a varied format for 
study or re View. 
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^ Gillispie/ Philip H., Learning Through Simulation 
Games. New York: The Paulist Press, 1973. 

A resource book includmg in-depth reviews (most run two 
pages or more) of currently available simulation games. Games 
are arranged according to the following themes: freedom, life, 
peace, love, happiness, and communication. Some of the games 
include, metropoms, starpower, ghetto, blacks and whites, 
CONSUMER, BALDiCXR, and GENERATION GAP. Like Charles and 
^Stadsklev, this book is useful for the xeacljer who wants a JuUer 
/ decription of games' than catalogs provide. 

Glazier, Ray. How to Design Educational Games. Fifth 
Edition. Cambridge, Mass.: Abt Associates, 1974. 31 pp. 

A short, basic guide on the rudiments of game design by a 
representative of one of the best knd\vn game makers, Abt 
Associates. Section headings include:. teacher fears, game ty- 
pology, initial game der jn, garaeLadministration, and testing. 
One of the best features is. a practical section called "game 
materials elaboration** with practical tips on making gameboards, 
spinners, rulesheets, .etc. An annotated bibliography of Abt 
Associates Games and other game development centers is in- 
<:luded. 

Pordon, Alice Kaplan. Games for Growth. Chicago: 
Science Research Associates, Inc., 1972. 205 pp. 

Ms. Gordon has managed to wu^e a book that, despite its 
considerable detail, completely ignores the language arts in 
discus.sing educational games and simulations. No English ganies^ 
are listed in her appendices^ and none are referred to in general' 
discussion of educational gaming. Games for Growth^ does, 
however, contain very good sections on how to design and direct 
games, and its review of commercial games is detailed enough to 
serve as a good resource for those English teachers willing to adapt 
games from other disciplines. 

Greenblat, Cathy S., and Duke, Richard D. Gaming- 
Simulation: Rationale, Design, and Applia 'ons. New 
York: Halsted Press, 1975. 

While this work emphasi7.es social-science simulations, it 
contains several articles that may be of jnterest to the gaming 
English teacher. In particular: (1) chapters by Rhyne and Duke 
^discuss games as a way of communicating ''holistic insights'* loo 
' complex for prose. (2) Duke provides a useful series of questions to 
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answered when designing a game. (3) Gr^en{?lat provides 
overviews -of educational gaming pd the research data on it. (4) 
Duke ajid Green blat offer a helpful **guide for game operators.*' 

Hackett, Vicki. "Games in the English Class.** English 
' Journal (January 1972), pp. ItKMOS: ' - 

The author l^^hs Jby discussing literature games with reference 
to such works Wr adolescents as The Outsiders, Turned Out, 
Durango Street, and The LeTijning Tree, Other game experiences 
she has tried in her classes iticlude mythos (on teaching myth- 

Ology)t RHYME TIME,. THE SUBJECT-PREDICATE GAME^ and the WORD-' 

CLASS GAME (based on Postman's discovering Your Language), 
Although some of the games discussed might strike the reader as 
simplistic, they are illustrative of one teacher's attempts to use and 
invent games for her English classroom. ^ ^ 

Harlan, William F.' 'Teach It Like It Is: A Stimulating 
. ^ ' Game.** English Journal (November 1970), p. 1146-1149. 

The author discusses his work in (Resigning 3 city game for 
eighth graders for the purpose of explaining human relationships 
in a large metropolitan area. Students role-play ethnic and 
economic roles in a city of their own creation. 

Hawley, Robert C. Value Exploration through Role Play- 
ing. New York: Hart Publishing Co., 1975. 175 pp. 

Many teachers avoid role-playing because they do not know 
what to do with it or fear it will stir up emotions that they will be 
unable to deal with. Hawley *s book gives practical advice on how 
to use role-playing in relatively risk-free ways to promote em- 
pathy, .problerr] solving abilities arfd values clarification. Al- 
though the activities he describes are not simulation games, they 
involve many of the skills that simulations involve and at the very 
least give the t^?chcr ideas about how to use short role-play 
activities to prepare students for the kind of role-playing they will 
do in a siruilation. 

Hawley, Robert C., and Hawley, Isabel L. Writing for the ' 
F,un of It. Amherst, Massachusetts: ERA Press 1974, 109 
PP- I 

The thesis of thislhandbook is that students will find writing 
fun if they have fun wr* ling, and to do that they must write oii^ of 
their own expericnctj. Teachers will like Chapters 2-7 best; ht-re the 
Hawleys catalog ovel sixty whimsical writingactivities, and many 
sound like sure-fire hits: writing new myths to explain natural 
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pKttiomena, <lrainatic dialogues between tombstones, an updated 
.version of the Ten Commandments. These activities are not, 
-Stijttty speaking, games; but tftey have game-like qualities: (1) 
Brainstorming, fast feedback from peers, and other kinds of 
mteractiye give-and-take, (2) cutting the wriferl options (in terms 
of subject, form, and voice) down to manageable size, and (3) an 
ehi^^^ on fun. Most of these suggestions are for clemen tary and 
middle schodl age, but with a lituecuttingand pasdng they can be 
made serviceable for students at all levels. 

Heitzmann, W. R. Edutational Games and Simulations: 
s What Research Says to the Teacher, Washington, D.C.: 
Na,tional Education Association, 1974. 32 pp. 

This short booklet provides a useful introduction to the field of 
academic games and simulations. It. begins with a history of 
games, analyzes play and learning theory, and then relates 
research on gamesjo classroom effectiveness. Games are seen to be 
worthwhile for modvation, for teaching thinking skills, and for 
developing effective growth. Despite our suspicion of a book tha^ 
attempts to deal with simulation games in 32 pages, we feel th^t 
Heitzmann manages to produce a clear and highly readable, 
introduction for the beginning teacher or for the novice^game^ter. 

Heyman, Mark. Simulation Games for the Class/oom. 
Bloomington, Indiana: Phi Delta Kappa, 1975. 4^ pp. 

There is simply ao way to do a reasonable job of discussing as 
broad a topic as "Simulation Games for the Classroom in fewer 
than 50 pages, but Mark Heyman has at least given us a 
thoughtful, usable introuuctiqn to educational gaming. Heyman 
speaks most directly to those teacheis (or school board members?) 
who are intrigued by gaming but, anxious at the very thought of 
*playing games** in school. The booklet draws some uselful 
boundaries around game-playing in the classroom^ offers sound 
advice to first time game directors, and c!Tscusses in some detail the 
role of the teacher in a gaming environment. Included in the 
booklet are an ^^anotated bibliogmphy and a oirectory of selected 
simulations. As one .evicwcr put it, "If you were gohig to read 
only one book on .^iri*ulaiions, this is probably the best." 

Huizinga, johan. Homo Ludens: A Study oj the Play 
Element in Culture, Boston: Beacon Press, 1950. 220 pp. 

Homo Ludens is the classic statement on the relationship of 
play arid games to the. development of culture. Several of 
Huizinga's theories have been disputed, since the book's original, 
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^ffp^^^P^^ 1938, but the study is still excellent stimulus for 

JV JtBm^ gaming and its uses in education. Chapters vr 

^^£5P|la^^^^ and VII ("Play and Poeury") are 

p^nicul^ly u^^^ the English teacher. Manifestations of play 
ji^^^^^ such specific areas as culture or language, law, 

RftSi|1^^^3E^® philosophy, and art. 

JKisgr, Michael, and Studt, Larry. "Putung Games into 



^^^gJrsL j^I^^ J^l^g^ English into Games/' Media and Games 10-^ 

^^^^^^^t 1974), pp 26^29. ,1^* 

\ l^J^ Extended reviews of commercial games with applications for^ 
We English or riding Bassroom, Most of the games are >vord 
_ g^^s or those which foals qn reading skills. Some of the games 
rgViewed are scrabble, probe, to tell the truth, password, and 

-JEOPARDY. ' . 

Klietsch, Ronald G., Wiegman^ Fred B», and Powell^ Jim 
R., Jr. Directory of Educational Simulation^, Learning 
Games, and Didactic Units. Macalaster College Simula- 
don Center, 1959. ^ ^ ^ 

Not as useful as ei'Jier Belch or Zuckerman, this annotated 
. bibliography of commercial games contains reviews of 28 didactic 
units, 28 games, and 75 simulations. Annotauons include de- 
scription, scot ing, number of players, cost, and publisher or game 
producer/"* 

Krupar, Karen R. Communication Games. New York: The 
Free Press, 1973. 

A series of thirty-three games, some focusing on individuals, 
•others qn large groups. Among the topics covered are' ielf- 
_a^vareness^ verbal. and n onverba^l ^mes-, perception, listening, 
decision making, problem solving, and organizational games. 
The discussion questions following each of the games are thought 
provoking and wdl organized. Although isome of the games are\ 
old and well known, this booklet offers enough that is new am 
challenging to make it worthwhile. 

Nesbitt, William. Simulation Games for ihe Social Studies] 
ClassroQm. New York: Foieign Policy Association, 2nd 
ed., 197L 144 pp. 

A basic, yet well-piesented and highly readable introduction to 
tl^fieldoi academic games. Chapters 3 and 4 on 'T'he Values of. 
Simulation Games'' and "Limitadons and Prospects'* are excel- 
leL"t. The bibliography is helpful, for it contains an annotated list 
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of commercial games, resource consultants, and critical articles on 

games and simulations. 

P^te, Glenn S., and Parker, Hugh A., Jr. Designing 
Classroom Simulations. Belmont, Calif.: Fearon Pub- 

. ..^ lishers, 1973. ^ , 

The authors focus on the design of .social studies simulations, 
but this very readable and practical guide presents a step-by-step 
process of simulation design that would be helpful to any leachA. 
They use a "branched program" approach, so that readersj^th 
more experience can move ahcdfd to key concepts. A final ch^ter 
has practical suggestions for "debugging'^* and testing^ teacher- 
made simulations. 

Raser, John R. Simulation and Society: An Exploration of 
Scientific Gaming, Boston: Allyn and Bacon, Inc., 1969. 

Here's a good book for anyone who is interested in simulations 
and games in the classroom. Raser explains the theories, models, 
and'simulations that are available to classroom teachers. He talks 
about the intellectual ar i historical roots of simulations, research 
on games and the validity of games. The last two chapters are 
probably the most useful for English teachers and the bibliog- 
raphy's fairly comprehensive. 

Schrank, Jeffrey. Teaching Human Beings: 101 Subversive 
' Activiiies for the Classroom, Boston: Beacon ^ress, 1972. 

Tins is a good -ollf.VHon of activities for getting a class warmed 
up to a game or/a simulation mentality. The chapter on 
^ "Subversive ActiViti'es" such as "body language," "eye contact," 
•'listening," and "motive projcttion"^eems to incorporate skills 
which are basic to many language games. Other topics suggested 
for writing experiet>ce,^ include a replication of Darley and 
Latane^s study of apathy, which shows thai a bystander is less 
likely to become invoked when he is a part of a group than when 
he alone. A student is left lying on the street while his classmates 
with a hidden camera wait nearby to sec what passersby will do. 
The kids then write up their reports. Appendix 11 lists 15 games for 
classroom use. 

Simon, Sidney B., Howe, Leland W., and Kirschenbaum, 
Howard. Values Clarification: A Handbook of Practical 
Strategies for Teachers and Students. 

Values Clarification, a collection of exercises for raising affec- 
tive issues in the classroom, should be a part of every English 
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^tcaciier'sjibrary. While none of the exercises in the' book is an 
^^ctug^^ and none of them is designed particularly for English 
l^s^» student^o sirnulate real-life situations in a number of the 
tosics^ As a result/the l^k has special use for gamesters as a source 
^gi|eSsifQ^^^^^ new sirnulations. , ^ 

J v: Si Games: An International Journal of 

\^,Z^r\^^eqiy, Design, and Research. Periodical. Sage Publica- 
" South Beverly Drive, Beverly Hills, California. 

Pujffisfi^ four times pir year; ^ddividual subsaiptions are$12 
annually^^^^^ implies, this is the more theoreticai of the 

tSvojpumals^^^ games and simulations. Many of the articles are 
laBdS^ssed to government planners and systems analysts and U:eat 
7 miDre teejkj>ical aspects of simulation, including man-coroputer 
sinuilations. A neophyte gamester, however, would profit most 
from the clear and concise reviews of new cpmmercii^ games 
. which api.'^ar as a regular feature. Occasional wrap-up articles on 
the "state of the art'* in games and simulations are excellent. 

Simulation/ Gaming. Periodical Box 3039, University 
Station, Moscow, Idaho, 83843. Published six times'per 
year; subscripiions are $6. - 

Simulation/ Gaming is to gamesfers whajt CB> radio is to 
truqkers; a handy international broadcast system carrying up-to- 
the-minute news flashes about what*s happening on the gaming 
scene, plus^Tfmpses of what lies ahead, information about new 
games and other (often free) materials, upcoming conferences and 
workshops, advice to game administrators and designers, the latest 
word from researchers and theorists. S/G crackles with the 
anarchic energ>' of a growing movement; large section^ of column 
space are filled with the chatter of gamesters who want to air ideas, 
tips, quips, gripes, questions, and anecdotes, 

Suhor, Charles. "The Fun Hypothesis: G&mes in the 
English Classroom.** English Journal 64:9 (December 
1975). 

Suhor briefly discusses six propositions concerning the role of 
games in the classroom, tlien turns to reviews of four recently 
published books on gaming in the English classroom: Robert and 
Isabel Hawley's Writing for the Fun of It, Robert Hawley's Value 
Exploration through Role Playing, Karen Kmpar^s Communi- 
cation Games, ahd'M. Robert Graham's Alternative Strategy in 
English Classropms. 
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Tansey, P. J., ed. Educational^ Aspects of Simulations, 
' London, New York: McGraw-Hill, 1971. 

A newer^ up-to-date **reader" on the simulations in education 
addressed to *'the beginner in simulation and to the specialist of 
long standing/' Includes chapters by such well-known game- 
makers as P. J. Tansey, Frederick Goodman, Layman Allen, Paul 
TweJker,3nd Derick Unwin. Representative concerns are Simula- 
tior^ and model-building, geography teaching, nonsimulation 
g^mes, simulation in teacher training, and decision making in 
international relations. Good background for the reader who 
wanb to delve moru deeply into the field of educational simula- 
tions, although most applications are not for the English class- 
room sp)ecifically. 

Ta|isey,\P. J., and Unwin, DGxick.Simulatton and Gaming 
in Education, London: Methuen Educational Ltd., 1969. 

The authors provide a good background for games and gaming. 
They list the advantages of simulation and gaming (such as the 
emotional involvement, of the participants, the feeling, of control 
of events, tfie discussion of events in the del^riefing session). In 
Chapter Six, the authors preseni their afrgument for using 
' simulations and games in the classroojii to train students in 
subject areas. / 

Taylor, John L., and Wa}f(5rd, Rex. Simulation in the 
Classroom. Ham.pndswofth, Middlesex, England:, Pen- 
guin Books Ltd., 1972^190 pfS. 

This is a practicallsourcebook for teachers, short on theory and 
long on usable ideas.'\While it speaks most directly to social studies 
teachers, the book's p^aerials relate to other disciplines as well, 
including English. The book includes a directory of simulation 
materials and pdblishers, an excellent bibliography, and the rules 
and instructions for six simulations, including one (^ont page) 
that is designed'for journalism or.English classes. 

Troyka, Lynn Quitman, knd Nudelman, Jerrold. Taking 
Action: Writing, Reading, Speaking, and Listening through 
Simulation Games. Englewood Cliffs, N. J.: Prentice-Hall, 
1975. 149 pp. 

The six simulations reproduced in this book are designed to 
sharpen students' argumentative skills in speakingand irrwxiting. 
Each simulation is organized around a controversial situation: a 
prison uprising, industrial pollution in a small towa, the^ 
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^^ll^^i rZint^Ucfi^ onto a police force, the allocation of tax 

"^l^^ jre^^ government agencies* and, especially 

p4i|i^|Btlg^n^^ whiq^ 21st Century families are 

Growth^ermits allo\<^ing them tp have 
Ij^i^hCl&layers^ the roles of adversary interest groups^ read 
TjpleSprofi^ background data— diarts, brochures, 

3^^J@wmiegts, ph(^^ to bolster ^eir posi- 

^i^^^^^rCsff pJa^^ confront each^ other in a structured 
^Jn^^^a^igsiom '^yhidi aiguments are heard and a dedsion is 
^^^r^^My^^S'^^^^ speeches, reports, appeals, and interior 

^.^mi^nolpg^^^ to the situation* Some of these have a "tacked 
^SSi^fil^til^ but mostgrnw^natuiaily from theconflict. 
p^^^^^^&^&imS Nud^ have \mtten these simulations judidous- 
p^^3y>J5hoc«^ situations that arouse strong feelings but not stock 
l^^girlsi^h^^Kexcen p^ckag^. 
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^Zuckerman, David W., and Hdh, Robert E. The Guide 
Simulation Games for Edxication and Training, ISltv/ 
YorkrWestem Publishihg Co,, 1973. 

\^ basic reference guide to the field. Lists' more than 600 
^anitqtations^of games and simulations in more than 15 areas, 
inciuding language arts. Each annotation includes: playing data, 
cost,, materials, objectives, procedures, and F«*oducer. Supple- 
mentary materials iridude annotated list of gaming materials and 
list of maj^r producers. Brief introductory chapters and ap- 
pendices are li^ful. 
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Playing Time: 
-Gost: free 



mms. 



mr 



FjrontPage 

^/tgeXevel: r0'-15 years 
TPl^Br4 or more 
FRONT PAGE sceks to give students experience in organization, 
communication, and decision making in a small group. Working 
in teams of four to seven sub-editors of tjie Elham Echo, a small , 
town newspaper, students must decide, under deadline pressure, 
which .three of six news stor^ to put on the paper's froirft page, 
how much of each to print; and what headlin^ they shouW write 
for each story. Besides giving students ^ chance to coopers^ on a 
stimulating group projeqt, this activity mtroduces themto nHi^tters 
ol journalistic ethics, such as the danger of libel, "good" news vs. , 
"bad" news, and the possibility of government censorship of the 
press. A very well-conceived simulation. Availabje inf Ta/lor, 
John and Walford, Rex. Simulation in the Chssroom. Middlesex, 
England: Penguin, 1972. pp. 75-87. 

Geneiation Gap \ 

Age Level: Junior high; hi^ Playing Time: 30-60 mins. 
school 

Players: 4 to 6 Cost: $20 ' 

In, this game, players represent garents and their adolescent 
sons and daughters. The game revolves around a series of decisions 
depi^ing adolescent behavior and parental conflict (dfe^ styles, 
long hair, allowances, asking dad for the car, dtc.). The necessary % * 
interdeiiendence of family life is stressed, and various ways of 4 
resolving conflicts are demonstrated. Sqine of the '*role play" 
situations may strike the reader (and players) as outdated^ but the 
game suggests ^ variety of writing assignments that might be. • 
developed from the generation gap theme. Available from: Bobbs-^ 
^/Merrill, Co.> Education Division, 4300 West 62nd Street, In- 
(iianapolis, Indiana 46^06. 
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^The GIoIhiI Futures Game 



^^g^ Level:-High school- 
: ^ ^ ^ college 



Playing Time: 2-3 hours {may be 



brqkai up over 
several class 
periods) 




Cost: $17.75 



/^iihgsuc^^ problems as population, food, technology, and^ 
j&flu^upni 5ie game illustrates "the need for international co- 
soj^N^don," /'the need for long>range planning in polfcy- 
nialdng^" and that "the world's future is not pre-determined, that 
^ternative futures can be designed/' Using real world statistics, 
groups of players represent eight socio-economic regions moving 
^towafd: die year 20210. Players make colleaive dedsions, make 
(errors (reflected in "World Destruct Points"), and learn the value 
of long-range dlanning and international cooperation. One of the 
best simulations on the market, global fRtures is useful to the 
English teacher both as a model for what games (at their best) can 
do, and as a classroom experience sure to generate discussions and 
, writing. Available from: Earthrise, Box 120, Annex Stadon, 
Providence, R.I. 02901 

' N ^ 

Hang-Up: The Game |>f Empathy 

Age Level: High-«^hool-adi4t Playing Time: 1 hour ^ 
,,£^er ^ 6 to 12 Cost: $9 

The game was originally designed to demonstrate racial stereo- 
typing and stress situations between blacks and whites, but it 
could be easily adapted for other minority or ethnic groups. 
Players are placed in "stress" situations in which "hang-ups" are 
drawn from cards. They are then asked to role-play the situations. 
Example: "You are in an all-white class and find yourself with a 
black teacher/* The object of the game is to examine racial 
attitudes and to resolve any conflicts that arise. Although the 
situations in the game may prove difficult for reluctahtstudents to 
rolSplay, many are quite valuable asiexperiences in themselves 
and as.preludes to writing. The teacher, however, would be wise to 
review all the stress cards and hang- up cards to eliminate those 
which he feels would be too difficult for his students. Available 
from: Synectics Education Systems, 121 BrauleStreet, Cambridge, 
MassachusettsD2l38. 
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JSeivscast 

Age Level: 13 years and up Playing J^ime: five 50-minute 

Vv _ , . c^ass periods 

Players: 7 or more Cost: $20 (all materials included) 

3 Sewscaot simulates the activity of. a ^ or radio news team 
2^iKpj?^res and produces a news broad^a^ which is record ed o n 
^^fc^sound or^\ddeotape. Players assume j^e roles oi anchor- 
^J^rsons,^^^^^^ ad writers, and reporters JThe anchor- 

^j^^jns pSn the show's format and keep other team members 
nyqVing.^^^^^E^ reporter gets a bizarre story to pYece together 
_^rough interviews, newsroom research, and news updates de- 
leered by the anchorpersons. The reporter writes and edits his 
story and ultimately prints it during the broadcast, which h^ 
later.watches^r listens to^during playback. Because it involves a 
variety of Communications skill§— interviewing, fac.-gathering, 
writing, speaking before an audience— the game is adaptable to 
classes in English, speech, media, drama, and journalism. Notes 
to the teacher explain how the newscast format can be used for 
historical docuijnentaries in history classes and literary criticism 
^ ^pedalsin Englisfi classes. Available from: Interact, P.O. Box 262, 
Lakeside, California 92040. 

On-Words " ^ 

Age Level: Junior high-high Playing Time: about 1 hour 
. school 

Players: small groups Cost: $6 

The game stresses language history and word derivations, by 
using suffixes, prefixes, root words, etc. It features three levels of- 
difficulty; 1) involves making words from a random set of letters, 
2) involves sets of intersecting words (A la scrabble), 3) involves 
game strategy and may rely upon any aspect of word play. Not a 
game to play with the whole class, but excellent in small groups. 
Available from: Wff 'N Proof Learning Games Associates, Inc., 
1490 South Blvd., University of Michigan, Ann Arbor, Michigan 
48104. 

" ITie Propaganda Game 

Age Level: High school-adult Playing Tjme: varies, about 1 

hour 

Players: 3-7 (may be adapted Cost: $10 __ 
for team play) 
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^^l^^^l^ei on thej^ Sttaighter by Prof. George Henry 

^R^?Kj§Eo\ffd|>^^ stQdents to recognize and identify 

tediniques commonly used in politics and adyer-^ 
^mgvfOwr 50 different techniques are analyzed with more than 
^^ii^niple ja^ Among the propaganda techniques examined 
l&^Mn^i^^ testimonials^ glittering generalitiejs, ap- 

ggteto|^^ hasty generalizations, andjwi Jtomi- 

^^^ti^^Students are asked to collect their own examples of 
0p^^^^ja^niques from newspapers, political speeches, and 
adfeSimg. jrtiis game clef initely deserves a place in the English 
j^®^m and would fit well in units oji propaganda, mass me^^ 
l^c, prihetoric. Available from: Wff IN Proof Learning Games 
Al^iates^ 1490 South Blvd., University of Michigan, Ann Arbor, 
iMf&i^ Also available in many retail-stores. 



A^Level: High school- Playing Time:^ I to 2 hoinrs 




cpll^e 

Player^^ or more^ small Cost: $12 

groups \ 
As game designers explain, "Players . . . try to detect the properties 
of a generative language that one^of the players (the Native) has 
secretly defined by building a set of Basic Sentences and Replace- 
ment Rules.** The game, really a series of games of increasing 
difficulty, was originally conceived as an introducdon tojGhom* 
skian linguistics; as such, it could be an effective part on annit on 
g^en^tive grammar. The games, however, have a^brcader scope, 
simulating as they do the process of inquiry or sciendfic method. 
Aldiough the games may be too difficult for sdme students, they 
might be applied in many ways; for example, teaching the 
organization of an e:i^4itory essay. Available frOTi: Wff *N Proof 
Learning Games Associates, 1490 South Blvd.\University of 
Michigan, Ann Arbor, Michigan 48104. 

Sensitivity 

||§^ Age Level: High school-adult Playing Time: 1 to 2 hours 
Players: small grbups Cost: $10 

Although this is a role-playing game designed for adVilts, it has 
many applications to the English classroom. Each* player geti 
twenty clues about a ficdonal character from phone^messages,"^ 
memos, and letters supposedly taken from the character's desk. 
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Each player then, has five minutes to study this folder of materials 
. befoipe role-playing his character. Play begins with ea^h player 
giving^ a brief autobiography and develops as a dialogue among 
yaKjdiis troublei^ characters. The impact of the role-playing is 
T (^p^-^ssed by sympathy cards (blue) and anger cards (red). There 
axerib winn^s or losers in this game, but the role-playing provides 
^xerdse ih empathy. X^mten assigrjments, or even whole scripts, 
: c^lide\|etop frojn thelnformation provided about the fictional 
charactersT^vailafik.fromi^Sensltivi^ Games, Inc., 9 Newbut; 
. Str^eet, Boston, Mass. 021 16. ^ . 

Squirms - ' . . ^' 

Age Level: High school-adult Playing Time: 1 hour or more 
Players: sinall groups Cost: $5 per can, 2-pack for $8 

Each can of the six versions has twenty role-playing situations. 
Situations include conflicts between parents and teenagers, the 
races, the sexes, etc. Example: "You just chickened out of a date 
witli a boy and had your mother tell him you were ill . The next day 
you'meet him at a tennis court." Players are judged on their ability 
to "squirm^* out of uncomfortabre situations. The game stresses 
"«ni^thy, but could easily be adapted for a host of writing 
a^gnments on personal experiences. Available frpm: Dramatic 
Puo^shing Co., Chicago, Illinois. Also sold in many retail stores. 

Starpower 

Age Levei\High school-adult Playing Time: 2 hours 
Players: 18^5 Cost: $3 for a do-it-yourself 

version ^ 

STARPOWER is oiie of the best known and most widely applicable of 
all spcial simulations. The game creates the exp^ti^nc^ of powei: 
brokering within \ classed society by engagfeg^aq^ers in a 
relatively simple token-uading activity. Piay^sfptempt to ac- 
cumulate power by manipulating wealth and siatUs to their own 
advantage. Directed carefully, this is a powerful simulation, 
capable of arousing strong feelings. In the Engli^^h classroom, th^ 
acjivi ty could be combined effectively with writing assignments or 
literature units about, class conflicts, power, racism, free enter- 
prise, distribution of wealth, etc. An excellent, highlyjadaptable 
simuiationr Awifeble fromTSIMIO: Tl, 218 Twelfm Street, RO. 
^ - Box 910, Del Mar, California 92014, 
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They Shoot »iarblcs, Don't They? 

Age Level: High school-adult Playing Time; 2 hours or more 
Ekyers: 8-50^(20:10 optimum) Cost: $40 
!^%B^j£S gam^ii a'^very open-ended simulation of social siruc- 
fiiiw* it beginsVith only a few rules for playing 2 game of marbles, 
an^thipugh the generation of new rules by the players themselves, 
a ^odety is constjructed. While only .five players actually shoot 
marbles in the game, others become involved as rule-makers, rule- 
enforce, judges, land owners, citizen groups, etc. The object of 
the game is to build wealth or power by accumulating marbles or 
controlling their use. This game has many variations and is 
adaptable to a broad range of social situations. The dynamics are 
electric, and, depending on the imagination of the group, the 
grime can produce anything from a beneficent democratic spciety 
to a ruthless tyranny. |n English classes marbles would work well 
as an eneigizer for discussions tied to literature study or as a 
strongly charj; u ^ulus for, a writing assignment. Available 
from: Urbex Af: s, P.O. Box 2198, Ana Arbor, Michigan 
48106- - . 

Word Power 

Age Level: Junior high- Playing Time: 1-2 hours 

high school 
Players: 2-4^ small groups Cost: $10 
WORD POWER is a vocabulary game based on synonyms and 
antonyms. It. is probably best nlayed by small groups of stu- 
dents, working in the corner of the room while other students 
work on regular c^sswork. There are ilwtc levels of difficulty as 
reflected by different vocabulary decks. The game in its moSt 
sophisticated fonn requires stiategy and skill and is intellectually 
satisfymg. Reading ^teachers we know have found it excellent for 
vocabulary building and fpr a relatively quiet small group 
activity. Available from: Avalon Hill, 4517 HarfOrd Road, Bahi- 
more, Maryland. ^ 

Word Watchers 

Age Level: Upper elerr.entary- Playing Time: varies/about i hr, 
junior high 

Players: small groups-entire class Cost: $3, each volume 
.Ruth Rice, t^uihor and teacher, has devised this series. Each 
volume of word watchfrs includes fifty games for the ^.nglish 
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classroom. Most stress semantics, vocabulary building, sentence 
structure, ^tc^Mjthy of these exercises include crosswords, puzzles, 
Wdden words, and similar sbort activities that can be played in a 
single class period. The volumes are presen'ed in a "spiral 
notebook format. Teachers would probably want to have these 
volumes, to draw on fromaime to time for short in-class exercises^ 
or for work by -udents who have completed the regular assign- 
ment. Available from: Word Games, Box 305, Healdsburg, Cali- 
fornia. 
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C list ot Academi^ Games 
Itevelo pment Centers 



~ Academic Gaines Associates, Inc., 430 E. 33rd Street, Bahimore, 
r ^ Maryland. 21218 ^ 

Apadernic Games Program Genier for the Social Organization df 
- _ ' th6 Schools, The Johns Hopkins University, 3505 N, Charles, 
Bahimorc, Maryland 21218 

Berkshire College oi Education, Woodlands Avenue, Woodley, 
Reading, Berkshire, England ' 

Foreign Policy Association, 345 E. 46th Street, New York, New 
■ York 10017 

Games pentral, c/o Abl Associates, 55 Wheeler Street, Cam- 
bridge, Massachusetts 02138 

Information Resources, Inc., Box 417, Lexington, M ^sachusetts 
02173 

Instructional Simulations, Inc., 2147 University Avenue, Saint 
Paul, Minnesota 55114 

Interact, Box 262, Lakeside, California 92040 

Learning Games Associates, Research and Development Office, 
1490 South Blvd., Ann Arbor, Michigan 48104 

National Arademic Games Project, Box 214. Newhall, California 
91355 

National Gaming Council Center for Social Organization of 
Schools, The Johns Hopkins University, 3505 N. Charl?s, 
Baltimore, Maryland 21218 

Sim-Ed, 311 College of Education, Universit> of Arizona, Tuc- 
son, Arizona 85721 
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SIMILE II. 218 tw Uth Stteet,. P.O. Box m, T>d MarU^lifor- J 
nia 92014 

URBANDYNE;, Inc.j_5659 S. Woodlawn Avenue, Chicago, 
Illinois 60637 

Urbex Affiliates, Inc., P.O. Box 2198, Ann Arbor, Michigan 
4810& ■ 



